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IS ART AN ESCAPE? 


SYCHOLOGISTS, amateur and professional, often say that art is a way of escape. 

The implication is, of course, that art does not deal with reality. How just is 

the accusation? Can we truly say that art is merely a consolation for the unfit 
and the misfit, a pleasant, shadowy dream-world in which the artist may flee the de- 
mands of reality? For many false artists the accusation might strike home; but let us 
consider the true artist. 

To him a necessary part of creation is his effort to discover living truths about 
reality. Here genuine personal exploration leads the true artist beyond the soiled, 
even tawdry, expressions of supposed reality which have long since become joyless 
common property. The escape of the artist, if it is escape in any accepted sense, is 
from second-hand vision into a heightened liveliness of creative experience. The deep 
love of the thing seen, the thing at last really known, has led him to escape, not 
from reality but from a stale concept of reality. Here, certainly, is no shameful evasion. 

There is, then, a certain obligation upon the artist to keep himself ready to sce, 
to feel, and to know freshly. But there is more than perception in art; there is more 
than the first feeling and knowledge that gives purpose to the whole undertaking. 
The vital visual experience of the artist must take on tangible form, become a work 
of art. Somehow creation is not complete until the idea has fairly demanded material 
existence. We live in a world of matter and the artist as one of us must know and 
love his materials if they are not to betray his fresh perception. 

But not even these obligations are enough to complete the creative process. The 
passing on of the idea from man to man, from the artist to his audience, must also 
be possible in humanly understandable terms. For the artist, with all his claims to at 
least fleeting possession of the divine fire, is as intensely human as the rest of us, if 
not more so. He must bear the obligation of humanity along with the others. In 
recent years, not without good reason, many artists have tried to shun this burden; 
too often their attempts have been thoroughly successful—as means of escape if not 
as works of art. 

In all fairness to the psychologists we must admit that art has been used (or 
misused) to avoid reality. So has psychology. Perhaps the followers of Watson, 
Freud, Jung, and Adler will allow the followers of Giotto, Mantegna, Durer, and 
Rembrandt, or, for that matter, of Bach, Mozart, Brahms, and Schubert, an occa- 
sional misconception, a slip of the hand, or a chord a little bit too rich. 
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A STEADY JOB 


By FORBES WATSON 


HERE was a time when to say that an in- 

dividual had a steady job meant nothing 

out of the ordinary. It was considered 
the common lot of men, and seemed rapidly 
to be becoming the common lot of women. We 
saw these busy workers overflowing the sub- 
ways and streaming through the great railroad 
terminals morning and evening, just as through 
the day we saw their wives, sisters, mothers, 
and children, busily acquisitive, crowding the 
department stores. The steady job seemed in 
those halcyon days the cornerstone of our social 
structure. It was the symbol of a more or less 
contented world, a symbol of homes, schools, 
the woman’s club, community centers and golf 
clubs, a symbol of the age of vitamins and 
proteins and the good old days of calories. It 
connoted an antipathy to revolution or any 
form of violent individualism. So long as the 
job, with its daily chores and rewards, was 
there for the majority it was supposed that the 
minority would be “interesting” without being 
disturbingly effective. 

Yet, even then, there were groups and classi- 
fications of people whose work did not involve 
being employed by others. It was not the cus- 
tom of artists to be employees unless they hap- 
pened to be teachers. When money flowed more 
easily than now it was possible for the artist to 
operate on a kind of monetary rocking-horse 
which was perhaps the most archaic invention 
that had carried over into modern life. Sur- 
rounded as it was by a tinsel halo or shell 
of sentimentalism, the artist’s method of self- 
support, if it could be called a method, might 
have been described as an irrelevant star in an 
ordered solar system. Only the outer coating, 
composed of inherited if dead romanticism, per- 
mitted this unfair and hit or miss financial 
theory to exist without being blown to bits in 
a world which the majority of people too flat- 
teringly called practical. A word or two about 
the actual workings of the money world in 
which the artist dreamed will point up the 
striking differences between his existence as a 
speculator in his own work and his existence 
as a citizen who, like any other citizen, comes 
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under the shelter of assured employment. The 
former financially volcanic basis on which he 
danced and frequently was singed proceeded 
as follows: 

He “found” the money for his student days. 
When he decided that he had arrived at the 
proper degree of professionalism—and this was 
a matter which he decided for himself—he 
again “found” the money for his materials 
and his studio. He then proceeded to produce 
art. When completed it was sent to an exhibi- 
tion, to a gallery, or to some other middle man 
in the hope that it would sell. Often it was re- 
turned “with thanks,” a less than divine test- 
ing of a mortal’s perseverance. In conditions 
of the most flourishing extravagance, the ar- 
rival at a point where an artist could work with 
any solid expectation of remuneration could be 
reached only after a long uncertain struggle 
and repeated disappointments which so often 
seemed to have no basis in reason. 

Nothing that the United States Government 
has done could more radically transform the 
relation of a single class of individuals to each 
other, to the outer world, and, more important 
still, to their own work, than the decision to 
give these men steady jobs. Discounting the 
suffering involved in a period of great depres- 
sion, one thing has been brought about by 
the present economic situation which probably 
would not have happened in the old bullion 
days, and I predict that it will turn out to be 
so great a blessing to the artists that in the 
future they will look back upon and bless the 
depression. 

A moment’s thought will show the differ- 
ence, in the spirit of the worker, between pro- 
ducing on speculation and producing under the 
terms of the steady job. It may sound dull and 
bourgeois to remove the artist from the high 
plane of romantic finances, which never freed 
him from worry or kept his feet on solid ground, 
down to the lower work-a-day plane. On the 
contrary, knowing what is going to happen to 
him materially has freed his imagination from 
the irritating interruptions certain to enter into 
the working life of a man who does not know 
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how he is going to pay his rent, his bills for 
materials, and the grocer. If his imagination 
is subdued by the removal of these worries, he 
can be set down as too small an artist to matter. 

This, I think, is one of the great achieve- 
ments which the government, through the Pub- 
lic Works of Art Project, has performed. In 
the short time of its existence the Project, as 
one attist so aptly put it, has raised the artist 
to the dignity of the artisan. This is a step so 
important in my estimation that on it alone 
it is fair to base the prophecy that a new era 
of art in America is in process of beginning. 

The government’s methods of employing the 
American artist should be continued by artists 
and laymen in their future financial relation- 
ships. A continuance of this system will de- 
stroy for all time the false conditions that 
hitherto have prevented so many from arriving 
at their goal. The conditions of the past hun- 
dred years have favored the more coarse-grained 
and been directly opposed to the best develop- 
ment of the finer-grained. This does not mean 
necessarily that a great many geniuses have 
been lost to the world because of the common 
showmanship methods imposed upon the artist 


by an artificial and pretentious method of finan- 
cing. It does mean that we shall never know 
how much purer the entire art production of 
the world, as it has existed through the epochs 
when the public became the artist’s chief patron, 
might have been. Every one of us knows num- 
bers of artists who in the furious battle to make 
a name for themselves big enough to market 
their work have allowed their egos to become 
so over-aggressive and commonized that their 
aesthetic equilibrium has been destroyed. 

The artificialities created by the former sys- 
tem set up in the mind of the artist were 
matched by an equally false attitude on the 
part of the public, which to a surprising extent 
came to be a believer in names as such, and 
prices as such. What the Public Works of Art 
Project or, taking it on a larger scale, what 
the New Deal has done for the artist has been 
done to a similar degree for the public. The 
new steady job system does much more than 
reassure the artist and liberate his creative pow- 
ers; it brings his client, whether a single per- 
son, a city, or the federal government, into a 
much closer and more interesting relation with 
him. The client and the artist work together, 
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so to speak, from the beginning, and as the 
work develops the man who pays the artist a 
wage or salary follows the development of the 
work with increasing interest. He is no longer 
treated by the artist as a rank outsider whose 
only worth is a capacity to admire and to pur- 
chase. Long before the work is finished the 
mutual interest of the artist and the layman 
in the particular undertaking has started the 
development of a better understanding on the 
part of both toward each other. During the 
recent regional committee meeting of the chair- 


men of the sixteen regions into which the 
Public Works of Art Project has divided the 
United States, Jesse Nusbaum told about the 
visit of some town commissioners to an artist 
to see how the work which was going into one 
of their buildings was progressing. They trav- 
eled four hundred miles to see it, in order to 
report back to their own native town how it 
was going on. This is very different from the 
spirit which formerly led the buyer to the mid- 
dle man’s repository to select the completed 
work by this famous artist or that. Whether 
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the spirit is better or worse is not the question. 
I am simply arguing that the direct contact 
between clients and artists is very much more 
in keeping with the situation which existed 
when much of the greatest art of the world 
was produced. The artist after all is not merely 
the producer of art, he is also the most enlight- 
ened source of understanding, and the layman 
who in the course of acquiring a collection 
or a mural becomes associated sympathetically 
with the artists of his community cannot help 
learning more about the processes of the crea- 
tive mind than he can learn from the much 
more impersonal method of acquisition that has 
been practised heretofore. 

The illustrations that accompany the text 
have been selected from approximately six hun- 
dred photographs. This is necessarily a partial 
source of material because it has not yet been 
possible to photograph all of the four thou- 
sand works—murals, single paintings, sculp- 
ture, prints, water colors—which have been 
completed, or are in process of completion, 
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under the Public Works of Art Project. How- 
ever, even a partial cross-section of the work 
already accomplished will make clear to those 
who examine it and compare it with the work 
previously done by the same artists, the sim- 
ple but important fact that by and large the 
painters and sculptors, both the men and the 
women, have received through the generous 
gesture of the U.S. A., and through its liberal 
challenge, a stimulus which has pushed the 
level of their efforts to a higher point. And in 
addition to this evidence the reader must ac- 
cept the statement that among the hundreds 
of volunteer workers on our regional commit- 
tees and sub-committees the increase of human 
interest in the growth and development of the 
artists of their communities has been strikingly 
evident to anyone who has had the opportunity 
to observe directly. In a word, in three short 
months the challenge of the United States of 
America to its artists, and indirectly to the com- 
munities in which they live, has laid a founda- 
tion for a richer and finer national civilization. 
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ANDY.-TSIH-NIN-JINNIE: DEER HUNT 
(SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO) 


CHARLES KASSLER, II: THE BISON HUNT 
FRESCO, CHILDREN’S COURT, LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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PAUL A. BENJAMIN: CROSSROAD STILL LIFE 
(NEW YORK CITY) 
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STANLEY WOOD: TOP AND UPSTREAM FACE OF BOULDER DAM (COLORADO) 
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WILLIAM S. SCHWARTZ: PORTRAITS OF FAMOUS AMERICANS (CHICAGO) 
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EDWARD BRUCE: POWER 
PRESENTED BY THE ARTIST TO THE PUBLIC WORKS OF ART PROJECT 


PAUL STARRETT SAMPLE: SAN PEDRO HARBOR (LOS ANGELES) 
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THE QUALITY OF PUBLIC WORKS 


BYOb Ay GU PEEIM 


RDINARY Citizens are going to spend a 
O good many years using and looking at 
the buildings gradually being produced 
out of the three-billion-dollar public works 
fund. One is thus prompted to inquire into 
their character and quality at this time when 
the type of projects to be built has become clear. 
The nature of the building being done is 
varied. The bulk of the public works fund has 
been allotted to streets, roads, and highways; 
to sewers and waterworks; but the remainder 
of the non-Federal projects seems to offer some 
chance for civic architecture of conspicuous 
value. These projects include libraries, schools, 
dormitories, bridges, courthouses, fire-engine 
houses, prisons, almshouses, hospitals, airports, 
auditoriums, jails, markets, docks, armories, in- 
firmaries, city halls, and possibly some quite 
decent industrial buildings created in connec- 
tion with power developments, waterworks, 
and sewage-disposal plants. It has been a physi- 
cal impossibility to examine more than a repre- 
sentative sampling of the projects thus far ap- 
proved to determine what aesthetic standards 
will be reached. But at least it seems safe to 
report that public building will continue upon 
the same low level of mediocrity which has char- 
acterized it in the past. 

‘The reason for the unimaginative dullness of 
most public buildings has been due to irrelevant 
political influences, to a complete lack of taste 
upon the part of members of representative bod- 
ies, to the conservative leanings of most public 
administrators, to the application of the aes- 
thetic canons of the genteel tradition by fine 
arts commissions, and to the bitter fact that 
public architecture cannot rise higher than the 
unfortunate state of the art itself. The archi- 
tectural competition, especially as developed in 
Europe as a possible solution to these difficul- 
ties, has proven no solution at all. The inevit- 
ably stale level of buildings selected under this 
system amply demonstrates this assertion. Luck- 
ily, here and there in America we have eked out 
a Washington monument, a Nebraska capitol, 
ot Richardson’s Pittsburgh jail; but at the other 
extreme one finds the Albany capitol, on which 


five architects were successively employed and 
the metal fixtures purchased by the pound, or 
that appalling bit of decayed romanticism, the 
Beverly Hills City Hall. The great majority 
of public buildings have been characterized by 
a dusty formalism and routine flatulence: our 
worst architectural failing of all is a sentimental 
pretentiousness, and in public buildings this is 
carried to its extreme point and there canon- 
ized. We are rarely content with good build- 
ing alone in our private work; in our public 
buildings original creative architecture, true 
and unpretentious architecture—architecture 
itsel{—is unwanted. 

It is a maxim that public architecture tends 
to lag behind the best practice in private archi- 
tecture. Eclecticism, as other changes in style, 
has lasted much longer in public architecture. 
Long after its decay, not only in Europe but in 
good private building in America, the style of 
the Third Empire was dominant in American 
civic architecture. Out of the eclectic chaos of 
the nineteenth century was produced a formal, 
legalistic order, the Victorian Compromise, the 
sense of which was that different architectural 
styles suited different types of buildings. Thus 
churches should be Gothic, office buildings 
Renaissance, banks Roman and so forth. The 
Victorian Compromise, which relegated to 
public buildings the Classic style, broke down 
shortly after the war of 1914-1918, and it has 
been increasingly succeeded by the American 
Colonial and Georgian designs, revived by Mc- 
Kim and White and Bigelow a generation or 
so eatlier. The dominant stylistic note in the 
new eclecticism of public architecture in the 
last decade has been the great increase in the 
use of Georgian brick-work in the smaller pub- 
lic buildings, especially conspicuous in schools. 

Modern architecture has thus far made really 
little progress in public building. True, here 
and there, apparently almost accidentally, good 
modern public buildings have been built. Cass 
Gilbert’s Army Supply Base in Brooklyn is one 
of the most celebrated of these; the unfulfilled 
sequence of Goodhue’s public buildings, begin- 
ning with the Nebraska State Capitol and con- 
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ultimate redemption .. . ” 


“sives one hope for . . . 


tinuing with the Los Angeles Public Library, 
are others, as are the new state capitols at 
Baton Rouge and Bismarck, and Holabird 
and Root’s Racine, Wisconsin, and Ramsey 
County, Minnesota, courthouses. All these, 
while not the most admirable architecture in 
themselves, give one hope for the ultimate re- 
demption of public building—a public archi- 
tecture whose potentialities have lain dormant 
since the seventeenth century. 


II 
The early designs for public works projects 


may be divided into engineering works and 
building architecture. The first category com- 
prises bridges, highways, and a few types of in- 
dustrial buildings, notably power houses and 
waterworks. These, alas, one supposes will con- 
tinue to be misunderstood and spoiled utterly 
by the addition of applied architecture. The 
capacity of architects to collaborate in construc- 
tion of this sort, however, is happily demon- 
strated by Mr. Ralph H. Oliver’s splendid 
hydro-planc at Eagle Pass, Texas; but this for- 
tunate result remains the exception rather than 
the rule. As yet we seem to have no architect- 
engineer of the capacity of Freyssinet, whose 
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“appalling bit of decayed romanticism .. . 


dirigible hangar at Orly, or whose bridge at 
St. Pierre de Vauvray, still stand as exemplary 
instances of the aesthetic possibilities of fine 
building alone; or, if such an architect exists 
we have given him few opportunities to do 
good work, to continue the great tradition be- 
gun by Eads and Roebling. Instead, save for 
reluctant acquiescence to economic necessity, 
we still demand that meaningless masonry 
shrouds drape our fine, clean, steel bridges: this 
we call “architecture” as if we were ashamed 
of the engineering triumphs thus concealed. 
Highways and road building are consuming 
an astonishingly large proportion of the public 
works fund. Will they be simply a repetition 
of the old wagon roads, surfaced with concrete 
or asphalt? Or are we entitled to expect some 
more definitely suitable avenues of transporta- 
tion which match in their own way the new 
achievements in stream-lined automotion? Will 
cur money buy noble and spacious parkways 
uncluttered by tawdry and distracting billboards, 
as those Gilmore Clark has built in Westchester 
County? Will the new highways and intersec- 
tions be designed to meet the conditions of free- 
flowing high-speed motor trafic, as in New Jer- 
sey’s recent successful experiments, or shall we 


continue to jeopardize amenity and safety? 
Unhappily, with the exception of the short 
route built by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
there is no indication that the new highways 
being designed will realize their potentiali- 
ties in these respects. They will doubtless ap- 
pear efficiently surveyed, structurally sound, 
and economically built, but we have long ago 
discovered that this is only the minimum we 
can expect from good designers. 

Out of the public works fund are being con- 
structed numerous buildings that serve as the 
source of governmental services: schools, hos- 
pitals, prisons, and similar buildings. In these, 
serviceability is the uppermost consideration, 
and, under the spur of necessity and high func- 
tional standards, progress in design has been 
rapid during the past decade. Progressive school 
building requirements, for example, demand 
that a large portion of our educational plant be 
junked; and it is unthinkable that we add fur- 
ther obsolete units. But the only way to avoid 
building such schools in unsuitable locations, 
of improper size and inappropriate character, is 
to have a thorough and reliable school building 
survey, such as all too few communities have 
today. One of the most challenging steps in 
modern school building has been the strikingly 
successful origination of the platoon system 
school by William Wirt, superintendent of 
schools of Gary, Indiana. Briefly, the platoon 
system sets each school in a large park of ten 
acres or so, arranging the school space and class 
program so that each room is used to its full 
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“here and there, . . . almost accidentally, 
good modern public buildings have been built.” 


SCHOOL, WESTERN SPRINGS, ILLINOIS 
JOHNCK AND EHMANN, ARCHITECTS 


“The aesthetic result... is... nil.” 
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TYPICAL HOUSE DESIGN 
EUCLID HOUSING CORPORATION 


“domestic architecture . . oa 


. is hardly in advance... 
capacity, the economies in use thus derived 
compensating for the additional land employed, 
and achieving a more desirable and potentially 
more beautiful building. For rural education we 
should pay close attention to those among our 
English contemporaries who are just a few steps 
ahead of us in the building of rural schools. In 
October, 1930, the Prince of Wales opened at 
Sawston, near Cambridge, the first of a pro- 
posed series of Village Colleges which will form 
the fundamental unit of rural secondary educa- 
tion. Here in America we are still groping for 
a solution to the “consolidated rural school” 
question, and the Sawston College points a 
way to its answer, not only in strictly educa- 
tional terms, but in governmental, social, and 
aesthetic terms as well. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Henry Morris, to whom the village college idea 
owes its inception, is in America this year. Pro- 
grams as significant for both education and de- 
sign as the platoon system and the village col- 
leges demand mature consideration and de- 
cision. The school building itself has changed 
radically in terms of lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, and use, and some of the most ludicrous 
architectural lapses of recent years have resulted 
from the attempt to accommodate these new 
human situations in outmoded architectural 
styles. The aesthetic result from such a Pauline 
effort is what one would expect: nil. The plans 
for school buildings that are being steadily ap- 
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EAGLE PASS, TEXAS, HYDRO-PLANT 
RALPH H. OLIVER, ARCHITECT 
“capacity of architects... happily demonstrated...” 


proved by the public works administration as 
structurally, legally, and financially sound are 
in too many cases aesthetic monstrosities. 
Low-cost housing as a new governmental 
function has an important part in the public 
works program. It was pointed out in these 
pages last summer that housing experience in 
Europe has produced not only a new and 
revolutionary technique, but has reached the 
plane of positive aesthetic expression. Among 
the first batch of housing plans to find approval 
(amounting to about fifty million dollars) it 
is encouraging to find a number of excellently 
designed projects. The sketches of projects for 
Detroit and Cleveland and the finished plans 
of Kastner and Stonorov’s Philadelphia project 
are encouraging testimonies that alert and in- 
telligent minds are at work on fresh problems. 
One regrets that such a considerable propor- 
tion of the balance of the plans fails to reach 
even this not-too-high level. The designs for 
Euclid, Ohio, form rather convincing proof 
that in some quarters domestic architecture, for 
all the enormous forward strides on the tech- 
nical side, is hardly in advance of the U. S. 
Housing Corporation during the last war. 
There is small excuse today for architects to be 
unacquainted with the well-publicized technical 
discoveries and aesthetic advances which have 
characterized the new homes of four inillion 
European workingmen’s families since the war. 


Lastly one comes to the class of buildings 
Eupalinos has called “singing buildings”: those 
buildings in which functional considerations are 
at a minimum. In this category one places state 
capitols, county courthouses, and city halls. 
These are places where art flourishes, creating 
ennobling and symbolic structures which are 
great architecture. Here one is not guided by 
the enforced economy of a low-cost housing 
project, or the utilitarian considerations of high- 
way construction. The highest function of such 
architecture is to delight the citizen, to fill him 
with pride and aesthetic satisfaction; here the 
highest architectural genius of the age finds its 
expression in the most exacting workmanship 
and in perfection both of material and design. 
Our architects must cover leagues before they 
can fill these specifications, but until they do 
there can be no great public architecture. 


III 


The general observation one might make 
concerning this state of affairs is that the pub- 
lic works program finds architecture in a bad 
state of indecision and change. But, on the 
other hand, under skillful leadership, the entire 
public works building program might be poten- 


tially a great force for architectural progress: 


it might prove the greatest possible stimulating 
force to architecture and be the major factor in 
crystallizing a new style. One uses the condi- 
tional now only for the sake of propriety for 
it seems quite clear that the time has passed 
when this opportunity might have been per- 
ceived and exploited. Perhaps we can do better 
the next time. 

But there is a more enduring generalization 
to be drawn from this discussion, and one 
which, if true, is of considerably greater sig- 
nificance. Our architects and engineers, on the 
whole, are reluctant to keep abreast of the 
times. It is quite the customary thing to find 
them lagging behind progress in design in their 
particular fields. They do not pursue the causes 
and results of experimentation; they make few 
journeys to inspect recent examples of the best 
practice in design; they have no open and 
broadly enquiring attitude toward their work; 
they take small account of significant develop- 
ments outside of their professions; and, most 
damning of all, they have no thirst for perfec- 
tion and no passionate conviction of the appro- 
priateness and integrity of their work. Unless 
this situation is remedied by the designers them- 
selves, nothing of consequence can result in the 
architectural design of public works in America. 
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“The dominant stylistic note in the new eclecticism . . 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES: A THOUSAND FLOWERS 
(COLLECTION OF MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.) 


Executed by Le Manufacture Nationale des Gobelins, France. Flesh-color figures 
on a light tan ground; flowers in sharper tones of blue, violet, and white. 


TWENTIETE-GENTUORY “GAPES TRIES 


By E. M. BENSON 


there are two kinds of art—“applied” art 
and “fine” art. The one included, among 
other things, the fruit of the potter’s wheel 
and the weaver’s loom, the other embraced the 
seemingly nobler activities of the painter and 
the sculptor. This, we were told, was a hard- 
and-fast rule, as impregnable as the law of 
gravity or Kant’s categorical imperative. It 
simplified matters considerably. One had no 
longer to consult one’s feelings about a work 
of art. If it happened to be a painting or a 
piece of sculpture, it belonged ipso facto in the 
preferred class. A work of art was judged and 
classified, not by any standard of quality, but 
by the materials that went into its making. 
Paradoxically enough, the quality of the tex- 
tile and ceramic work that was produced dur- 
ing the past century seemed to support this ab- 
surd thesis rather than to refute it. The Indus- 
trial Revolution had broken the backbone of 
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Fe years we were taught to believe that 


the handicrafts, and given birth to that mon- 
strous ogre, the machine-age, the age of imita- 
tion. The so-called applied arts fell into shame- 
less disrepute. A great middle-class society was 
burgeoning, a class without artistic taste or cul- 
tural traditions, and it required the kind of 
meretricious household properties that would 
reflect a newly acquired opulence. Needless 
to say there was no time lost in filling this order. 

Money talked. he Narcissistic spirit of 
Emperor Jones ruled the day. Beauty became 
a commodity. It could be bought at a price. 
It was made to order for the man of property. 
A vase might no longer be suitable for holding 
flowers, or for any other use, but it could 
luxuriate on a mantelpiece of imitation marble 
beside the ubiquitous glass flowers, symbols of 
refinement and sensibility. Chairs might be haz- 
ardous to sit in, but they were carved with 
rampant lions. Machine-made hangings and 
rugs trumpeted their spurious Persian elegance. 


The Victorian’s home might be his castle, but 
it was also his hall of horrors. 

The machine was taking its toll. The world 
was populous with counterfeit beauty, and the 
creative spirit in man had been reduced to a 
rubber-stamp. Imagination lay dying, swathed 
in a winding sheet of cheap calico. Quantity, 
not quality, was the machine ideal—the ro- 
mance of numbers. 

The artist was forced to make a decision: he 
could either sell himself out to the highest bid- 
der and become a machine serf, or he could 
take shelter in his studio and remain faithful 
to his muse. The rift between the artist and 
society grew wider and wider. It was this un- 
dercurrent of antagonism that prompted Degas 
to say, “I don’t give a damn about the public,” 
and that probably was responsible for Cézanne’s 
remark, “Art speaks only to an extremely lim- 
ited number of people.” Disinherited and mis- 
understood by the rising middle-class, the artist 
sought refuge under the only available banner 
where his individuality could remain inviolate 
—“Art for Art’s Sake.” 

But before this revolt took shape and sowed 
the seeds of modern art, it was only natural 
that the nineteenth-century critic, having seen 
the destruction of the handicrafts with his own 
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WOOL EMBROIDERY 
COLLECTION 
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Whites and greys on a deep 
red ground, enclosed in bor- 
der pattern of green leaves. 


Courtesy of Karl With 


eyes, should have falsely assumed that the crea- 
tion of textiles, ceramics, and the like was neces- 
sarily inferior aesthetically to painting and 
sculpture. However relevant the distinction be- 
tween applied or decorative art and fine art 
may have been for the nineteenth century, we 
of the twentieth are acutely aware how insidious 
this classification can be, and how harmful its 
effect in establishing an arbitrary aesthetic hier- 
archy. 

The events of the last thirty years have 
brought this home to us with the force of a 
thunderbolt. Until the turn of the century, art 
and ethnography were regarded as two separate 
and distinct fields, the one the exclusive do- 
main of the archaeologist and the anthropolo- 
gist, the other accessible to layman and special- 
ist alike. Society was still too snobbishly and 
self-consciously civilized to admit that the 
masks of the Congo African, of the Bella 
Coolas of British Columbia, of the Javanese; 
the grotesquely formed sculpture, household- 
ware, articles of personal adornment, and tex- 
tile designs of the Peruvians, could provide an 
aesthetic pleasure comparable to, if not greater 
than, the more succulent arts of the fourth- 
century Greeks and of the high-Renaissance 
Italians. 
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Courtesy of John Becker Gallery 


JEAN LURCAT: CHEVAL A LA SOURCE 


Tapestry in gros point: yellow-greens and blue-greens 


It was the modern artist who, by exploding 
these static canons of scholastic aesthetics, ex- 
tended the boundaries of our appreciation and 
our understanding. Modern art is the living 
embodiment of this memorable voyage into the 
unvisited past. Among the many things that 
the modern artist learned on this long journey 
into the hinterland of prehistoric art, was that 
a wooden drinking bowl or a fragment of tap- 
estry spoke, in small, the same artistic language 
as a monumental piece of sculpture; he found 
no words in the creative vocabulary of these 
master craftsinen of the past for the equivalent 
of the modern terms “decorative” or “applied”; 
he also discovered how much less versatile, in 
a plastic sense, was the modern artist, despite 
all his specious cultural training, than was the 
pre-Columbian Mexican, the Cretan, or the 
early Egyptian. He asked himself, “What am 
I going to do about it?” 
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What he, the fine artist, not the commercial 
hireling, did about it in the realm of tapestry 
is the concern of this article. In most cases, the 
commercial craftsman only echoes, in a diluted 
form, the solutions or plastic possibilities which 
men like Arthur B. Davies, Maillol, Lureat, 
Léger, the Russian, Kogan, the Germans, Kirch- 
ner, Schmidt-Rottluff, Beckmann, Hans Arp, 
and Christian Rohlfs had derived at first hand 
directly from the source of their inspiration. 
If the hand-woven mural tapestry and rug have 
any “survival value” in our age, it is the pure 
artist, I feel, and not the commercial artisan, 
who is best equipped to secure their artistic 
validity. 

Whether this can be done is a moot point. 
There are those who doubt that the tapestry 
can ever again play the same role that it did, 
let us say, for the Copts of fifth-, sixth-, and 
seventh-century Egypt, for the twelfth- and 
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ESSEN, GERMANY 


Tapestry in wool and linen 
woven on a horizontal loom. 
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RAOUL DUFY: THE HARVEST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Cotton print designed for 
Messrs. Bianchini-Ferier. 


19I 


Courtesy of James Laver, London 


DUNCAN GRANT: BANNER OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


Designed by the artist and worked in appliqué by Mary Hogarth 
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thirteenth-century Normans and Germans, or 
the Mediaeval and Renaissance French and 
Flemish. “Tapestries,” writes Dr. Phyllis Ack- 
erman, in a recent book on the subject, “are 
today even less approachable than most of the 
pictorial or decorative arts, for they have ceased 
to have any essential function in our life.” 
Certainly this seems to be the case if we com- 
pare the best of the past with the best of our 
own day. But isn’t that precisely what the critics 
were saying about the fresco mural only ten 
years ago? 

It is true that the tapestry may never again 
become a communal or group expression, as it 
was for the Persians. Nor does it seem possible 
that it will again take its point of departure 
from religious, allegorical, or historical sub- 
jects. The tapestry of the future will be for 


men, not kings, for homes, not castles. While 
this will alter the content and size of the tapes- 
try, it need not necessarily negate its artistic 
significance. The maker of modern tapestries 
is faced with approximately the same problems 
that confront the contemporary painter and 
sculptor, and they will eventually be resolved, 
if at all, in very much the same way. 

One of the reasons why the Beauvais and 
Gobelin looms continue to turn out such flatu- 
lent stuff, is that they close their eyes to the 
obvious fact that times have changed since 
Boucher was a boy. Aristide Maillol, the French 
sculptor, may not have been the first to notice 
this, but he was the first to do something about 
it. This was a good many years before he be- 
came a sculptor. In 1882, at twenty-one, he was 
studying painting under Cabanel at the Ecole 


MOISSEY KOGAN: TAPESTRY IN SILK 


Flesh-color figures on yellow ground—the tree is black with reddish-brown leaves 


Courtesy of A. Vecht Art Gallery, Amsterdam 
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des Beaux-Arts in Paris. It was only after he 
had painted for ten years and designed tapes- 
tries and rugs for six more, that he turned to 
sculpture. 

Strictly speaking, Maillol is not a “modern” 
in the same sense that Picasso, Lipchitz, Bran- 
cusi, Beckmann, and Kirchner are modern. Their 
spirits soared in widely different directions; 
Maillol’s to archaic Greece and, perhaps, to 
Persia. The volcanic sources that nourished the 
others never disturbed the tranquil soul of this 
twentieth-century classicist. Of the younger 
men, only Moissey Kogan seems to be drink- 
ing from the same inspirational font. 

Challenged by the feeling “that the famous 
Gobelin factory had produced nothing but 
rubbish since the Revolution,” Maillol set up 
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his frames and began to collect his materials. 
In his search for wools suitable to his purpose, 
he made the astonishing discovery that “there 
was not a single piece of pure wool in all Paris.” 
He obtained his wools from sheep and goats 
and did his own dyeing with pure earth colors 
secured from many kinds of barks and plants. 

The final result seems to have been well 
worth:the effort. The mural embroidery in the 
collection of Frau Gertrud Osthaus-Stickforth 
is unusually beautiful. The sharply silhouetted 
forms, thrown into a single plane by the spread- 
ing pattern of flattened flowers and leaves, are 
muffled in the warm, rich red of the background 
and structurally strengthened by the clearly 
visible horizontal ribbing, simulating the warp 
of the tapestry weave. 


MAX BECKMANN: 
THE JUNGLE 


Embroidery designed by 
the artist and worked 


by Mathilde Beckmann. 


Courtesy of Gunther Franke, 
Munich, J]. B. Neumann, 


New York 


CHRISTIAN ROHLEFS: 
THE WITCH 


Embroidery designed and worked 
by the artist; light and dark 
browns; the witch’s clay pipe is 
white, the cat brownish-black. 


Courtesy Ernst Gosebruch, 
Berlin 


It is interesting to contrast this embroidery 
with one of Maillol’s cartoons for a mural 
tapestry. In the embroidery we have an excel- 
lent example of Persian-inspired surface design. 
The cartoon—strongly resembling Piero della 
Francesca’s “Nativity” in London’s National 
Gallery—is completely Renaissance in feeling, 
both in the cylindrical plasticity of the forms 
and the illusionistic use of depth. Here, in the 
work of one man, we have the two polar for- 
mulas of mural tapestry design—the one es- 


chewing naturalism, the other preferring it. 
Some critics defend surface design on the 
ground that it does not distort the natural 
surface of the wall; some insist, with equal 
justification, that it is the depth of a tapestry 
that prevents it from becoming purely decora- 
tive. 

You will find examples of both formulas 
among the subjects chosen for illustration. In 
their mural tapestries, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff 
and Jean Lurcat both attempt to translate the 
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Courtesy of the Artist 
KARL SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF: THREE WOMEN IN A LANDSCAPE 
MUSEUM FUR KUNST UND GEWERBE, HAMBURG 


Tapestry in wool. Buildings in background red and green, the sky blue-grey, the water 
bright green, three figures yellow and yellow-green, the foreground green and brown. 


trompe Voeil naturalism of oil painting into 
woven wool, with quite different results. Lur- 
cat only succeeds in creating an adult fairy- 
land of garbled abstract and realistic pattern, 
ineffective as decoration, and empty of all hu- 
man feeling. Schmidt-Rottluff, on the other 
hand, defines the dominant forms in clear, 
angular masses, excellently suited to tapestry. 
The major defect, however, of both these tapes- 
tries is their denial of the essential quality of 
tapestry—which is the “feel” of the material. 
We see them as pictorial units before we are 
aware of their fabric structure. Hand-woven 
wool should speak its own language for the 
same reason that oil painting should not be 
drawing, nor terra-cotta masquerade as stone. 

The embroideries of Christian Rohlfs and 
Max Beckmann carry us into a real fairyland 
of fable and fantasy. They do not pretend to 
be other than they are. These artists had a clear 
understanding of what they had to say and 
how they could say it most forcefully. It re- 
quired much more restraint on Beckmann’s part 
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than on Rohlfs’s. For while the latter is essen- 
tially a story-teller in paint, the former is a 
painter for whom color density and volume 
mean just as much as human content. But 
Beckmann was sufficiently craftsman-minded to 
know that form and color in the hand-woven 
mural textile have their own laws. While Beck- 
mann submitted to these laws with something 
of a struggle, Rohlfs, less searching as an artist, 
was following them without any conscious ef- 
fort, scarcely aware of their existence. 

The range of expression in tapestry is as 
wide or as narrow as the talent of the artist 
who uses it; it can be delicate as mist, rough 
as bark; it can be fanciful or majestic; it can 
be surréalistic like Hans Arp, geometrical like 
Léger, symbolistic like Davies, and expression- 
istic like Kirchner; it can be purely decorative 
like Dufy and Duncan Grant; it can be as per- 
sonal as a handshake, or as impersonal as a 
public address. But whatever it is, it must be 
felt as a woven textile or. it isn’t anything. 
Kogan’s silk tapestries are like pressed flowers 


fallen from an open book, a very rich Book 
of Hours. Certainly if tapestry can say all these 
things, it need not be a “decorative art.” 
How are we to account for this sudden re- 
turn to tapestry—this resurrection of a de- 
gtaded art occurring almost simultaneously in 
England, France, Germany, and America? Ma- 
chine surfeit resulted in machine pessimism. 
The romance of numbers no longer held us 
spellbound. We would make the machine do 
our bidding, but we would not let our hands 
lie idle. The vulgarization of industrial design 
was fought on a wide front. Shortly before the 
war, Roger Fry opened his Omega Workshop 
in London. Duncan Grant was called upon to 
design rugs, marquetry, and needlework. Big 
Business was not to be outdone. It would ab- 
sorb the modern artist. Picasso, Dufy, Lurcat, 
Marcoussis, Marie Laurencin and others de- 
signed wall-papers and printed materials, bro- 
cades and damasks. Even the Gobelin looms 
awoke from a deep sleep in 1912 and commis- 
sioned Odilon Redon to design a series of 


HANS ARP: COMPOSITION 


Rug, woven by Maison Myr- 
bor, Sétif, Algeria. White, 


grey, brown, and vermilion. 


Courtesy of the Artist 


tapestries for them. In post-war England the 
Royal Wilton Factory employed Marion V. 
Dorn and McKnight Kauffer to design mod- 
ern geometrical rugs. But it was Germany that 
set the pace. Germany’s fine ethnographic mu- 
seums didn’t go to waste on Erich Ludwig 
Kirchner and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. In 1906, 
these and others formed the famous Briicke 
Group in Dresden. They weren’t content 
merely to be painters. Fired by what they 
had seen of African art they carved and paint- 
ed their own furniture, made metal jewelry, 
designed tapestries. The post-war Bauhaus 
Academy in Weimar and Dessau brought this 
movement to its culmination. 

If all these readjustments have taught us 
anything, it is that “applied” and “fine” art 
are empty distinctions, that there is only art 
and no art, and, finally, that the material an 
artist uses is far less important than the way 
he uses it. It is the recognition of this truth 
that may restore the tapestry to the place it 
deserves in the constellation of the arts. 
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THE MINIATURES OF CHARLES FRASER 


By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH 


CHARLES FRASER: SELF-PORTRAIT 
CAROLINA ART ASSOCIATION 


T is a common saying that the artist is the 

reflection of his times. This is true if too 

wide a meaning is not read into it, and 
the burden made over-heavy for any man to 
bear. The whole living mass of a period is too 
great to be grasped and far too dense to be 
penetrated, and he who sets out to do it con 
sciously knows in his heart that he is binding 
and shrouding his period and his country into 
the shape and compass of his own intellect or 
imagination. It is impossible for an artist to ex- 
press his times in the wider sense, for its com- 
ponent parts are too diverse, and his own in- 
clinations, his own fortunes and misfortunes 
lead him to select as indicative of his times the 
sum total of one man’s observations—his own. 
But in a personal and human way a man’s ob- 
servations reflect the times as lived by himself, 
as seen by himself through the perplexities of 
a lifetime; and those who have felt or who un- 
derstand the pressure of such troubles recognize 
him as an exponent of life, and in proportion 
to his mastery of line and color and form, as 
a great artist. 
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For fifty years and more, Charles Fraser 
painted his long list of miniatures, and through 
these the personalities and characters formed 
by the struggles of almost a century are shown. 
He seems to have been of that order of intel- 
lect and genius that is so well balanced that its 
scope is simple in its greatness and at first the 
power and insight of his portraiture do not 
seem insistent because they are expressed so 
unaffectedly. Fraser’s work is so easy in its great 
variety that there is no straining or extreme em- 
phasis. 

The more than two hundred miniatures 
which were gathered together in Charleston by 
the Carolina Art Association at the Gibbes Art 
Gallery show this characteristic—the charm and 
vigor of the young men; the wisdom and the 
weariness of the old men; the sweetness and 
decision of the old ladies, in their ruffled white 
caps, who had brought up large families, ruled 
busy plantations, and held their places in an 
intelligent and progressive society; the rather 
serious and demure charm of the young women; 
all are handled by Fraser with the conviction 
that his part was to take each subject in turn, 
to suit his medium and technique to each char- 
acter and age. 

The first comment is that his portraiture is 
better of the men than of the women, and in 
a way this is so—Fraser is no flatterer—there 
is no effort to make the individual beautiful or 
graceful. But the true force of his work is shown 
by the fact that visitors study the miniatures 
again and again with no sense of monotony, but 
with the ever-growing realization that here was 
a wonderful power of characterization. Not all 
are on his highest level and some, tradition 
says, fail in the preservation of personality, but 
among so many shown, without selection, that 
is inevitable. The average is very high. His 
technique slips along from the days of his 
youth, when as a young man of twenty to 
twenty-five he painted with Malbone as friend 
and inspiration, through the work of his ma- 
turity to the phase of his last decade. He never 
had the full-colored beauty and graciousness 
of Malbone, nor the latter’s compact handling 


CHARLES FRASER: MARY WINTHROP 


COLLECTION OF MRS. GEORGE EDWARD 
GIBBON 


and style, but he had a certain wide simplicity, 
a certain suggestion in his faces of modeling 
without emphasized values, that is his own and 
very fine. It has a flavor of the modern in it 
—it is decided but flexible. Yet, when the de- 
lineation of some of the men requires it, he is 
heavy in the modeling and strong and careless 
in color and handling. He really plays with his 
medium; he makes no attempt to push his skill 
in any one direction—there is nothing of the 
meticulous in his miniatures. He uses his skill 
for an end; it is not in itself the climax of his 
effort. 

In some of his miniatures the pinks have 
faded, and in two or three the blues have gone. 
Most of them have had adventurous existences, 
surviving war and fire and flood, treasured, but 
sharing the family fortunes almost like indi- 
viduals and possibly all the more loved for any 
resulting blemish. 

An artist is perhaps more the outcome of his 
times than its mirror. There is a difference. In 
considering Fraser’s work the formative influ- 
ences of his life bear their part. Quiet as his 
own life was, his knowledge of life came from 
stirring and restless days, with memories of des- 
perate danger. His grandparents came to Caro- 
lina in 1700 from County Galloway, Scotland, 
and in 1715 barely escaped with their lives from 
a massacre, when the Indians from the south- 
ward brought death to within ten or twenty 
miles of Charleston and the tribes from the 
northward pressed down toward the city from 
another direction. 

Fraser was himself born while the guns of 
the American Revolution were yet being heard, 
and during the two decades following Charles- 
ton was a very lively place with many political 
excitements and troubles. Sometimes her streets 
were filled with French privateersmen, and in 
1793 with the refugees from the massacre of 
St. Domingo, of whom he says in his Reminis- 
cences, “All who could afford shelter to them 
admitted them into their families; whilst all 
who could not do that, relieved them other- 
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wise readily and cheerfully to the every extent 
of their means. And it is a recollection person- 
ally gratifying to myself that I was employed, 
then a boy, upon errands of charity to those 
unfortunate beings.” 

The state had been left by the Revolution in 
great financial straits and without a circulating 
medium. Expedient after expedient was sought 
to supply the want of a currency. The exertions 
of the people in the improvement of rice and 
cotton developed an export trade which brought 
relief at last to the situation. That is, perhaps, 
too moderate a way to state the extent of the 
recovery and progress of the new state. Their 
exports grew to be of such volume and of so 
much value that South Carolina moved for- 
ward into the front rank of imports, of develop- 
ment of new enterprises, and of patronage of 
new inventions. In many questions she led the 
way among the new states. 

When Malbone appeared in Charleston in 
1800, Fraser was a boy of eighteen, but the two 
became good friends and, with Washington 
Allston, did much studying and work. But in 
1807, the year of Malbone’s death, Fraser 
yielded somewhat unwillingly to the wishes of 
his family and was admitted to the Bar, prac- 
tising law until 1818, when, having “amassed 
a competency” he joyfully went back to paint- 
ing as a profession. 

During this time he made frequent trips to 
the North, where he made friends and broad- 
ened his knowledge with the associations he 
formed with other artists. Many of the latter 
came in their turn to visit Charleston and 
painted there, so that artistic contact was fre- 
quent. Fraser, unlike most of his contempo- 
raries, never went to Europe—though he longed 
to do so. His work was steadily American, if 
it can be called so in the days when the eyes 
of artists strayed so often to Europe. It was 
natural that they should. Leaving out the fact 
that everything had sprung thence, the great 
adventure was travel in an old settled land. 
Men in the States were accustomed to pioneer 
life, to clearing forests, to rearing towns, to 
forming and cherishing new institutions, to 
traveling great distances through wild country. 
That was routine and daily life, and they loved 
it and were fervent patriots, but adventure 
meant ancient knowledge, and great old build- 
ings, and studios, and picture galleries, and 


libraries that were full and comprehensive. 
They wished to, and did, fill their houses and 
their lives with the fruits of these longings. 
Nowadays when cities are many, and it is no 
effort to see and take advantage of these things, 
the sense of adventure is reversed. The sophis- 
ticated artists look around for the primitive, 
the African influence, the Mexican, the Indian, 
and bring them to the picture galleries. It is 
interesting but it is as amusing as it is logical. 

Mr. Fraser wrote well, and his Reminiscences 
of Charleston are keen, philosophical, and 
charming. One wishes they were longer. In 
them he speaks of his association with the older 
men whom he was proud to know, men who 
had fought in the Revolution, and who to do 
so gave up much that they had held dear in 
their intercourse with their mother-country; who 
after the privations and suffering of the war 
had bent their best efforts toward forming the 
new state and the new federation of states. 
Among his miniatures you see many of them: 
old men, and weary, who had played their part, 
and who look at you with the steady, gentle 
eyes of strength grown old. General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney is there, heavy but force- 
ful still, after his long life of military and politi- 
cal achievement. Lafayette, also, sitting pa- 
tiently for the likeness that the City of Charles- 
ton had commissioned Mr. Fraser to paint. 
Dictator John Rutledge, one of the great men 
of his day and not to be forgotten; Chancellor 
De Saussure, who as Director of the Mint un- 
der Washington carried to the President the 
first handful of gold eagles coined. Then we 
come to the next upheaval, when the Nullif- 
cation struggle was on, and South Carolina was 
divided into two parties, the Nullifiers and their 
opponents, the Union Party. They were all 
friends of Fraser’s, though he himself belonged 
to the latter. 

Yet the energies of these men were not all 
given to political questions. A company was 
organized in 1828 which built what was then 
the longest railroad in the world; and when 
Robert Y. Hayne became Governor of South 
Carolina on the Nullification issue in 1832, he 
was one of the leading promoters of the first 
scheme to link the Mississippi and the Ohio to 
the Atlantic by another ambitious railroad— 
the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, which 


was an epoch-making event. 
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There are two beautiful miniatures of Chan- 
cellor Dunkin and his wife—he came down 
from Boston to be admitted to the Bar in 
Charleston, where he soon made his mark. And 
there is a most engaging one of General James 
Gadsden, of the Gadsden Purchase. 

There are too many to name, but a group of 
young men must be mentioned. Robert Mc- 
Kewn Allan’s portrait is a masterpiece of pale 
values against a grey wall and the tints of the 
sky beyond. The bright, determined face of 
James Heyward Trapier when he was a cadet 
at West Point is finely painted. He afterward 
became a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
Army. Already the policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the weight of Northern states and 
interests were beginning to press disastrously 
on the South, and already the great war was 
looming. Fraser was moving on to his death 
in its opening years, when his life would have 
spanned the period since the great struggle with 
England. 

In most of his miniatures of children, Fraser 
makes their heads too large, and their bodies 
are not well drawn; but little four-year-old Cle- 
land Kinloch Huger in his gay red dress, with 
his curls and his confident smile, leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. As Lieutenant Huger, at 
twenty-one, he died during the siege of 
Charleston. 

The swing of the half-century of Mr. Fraser’s 
work has carried us away from the ladies, but 
they are a pleasant note on which to end. In 
his first six years of painting, while Malbone 
was pointing out his path, and he was young 
and no one ever seriously thought he would be- 
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come a painter, Charles Fraser, like all young 
attists, persuaded his family to sit for their 
“ikenesses.” It was then that he painted his 
little niece Jane Winthrop, plump and solemn, 
with pink cheeks and short hair, looking rather 
bored by the efforts of her young uncle. But 
a little later her sister Mary is presented as a 
charming though rather serious young girl— 
he was very fond of her, and several letters 
show their congeniality. When she is in Phila- 
delphia, he writes to charge her to go and see 
certain pictures that he would like to see were 
he there. Then another niece is painted, Sophia 
Fraser, whose miniature has been listed as of 
her cousin, Jane Winthrop, but she is not at 
all like the latter for, with her auburn hair 
loosely coiled on her head and her little pointed 
face, she is, truth to tell, much prettier. There 
are many others; Miss Harriett Lowndes in 
her piquant dress of white muslin and crim- 
son silk, shows that if Fraser did the men best, 
yet still the ladies did not suffer at his hands. 

Certainly, when he was an old man in 1857, 
they worked hard to give him pleasure, for a 
group of his fellow-citizens collected in his 
honor three hundred and thirteen of his minia- 
tures and one hundred and thirty-nine oil paint- 
ings and other pieces, and showed them in an 
exhibition known as ““The Fraser Gallery.” The 
catalogue gives an account of the enjoyment 
and gratification of Mr. Fraser and of the affec- 
tionate and admiring interest of the whole com- 
munity. The present exhibition in Charleston 
was based on this catalogue, and it is as though 
the feeling renewed itself, so ready has been the 
interest and response of today. 
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EXTERIOR OF THE YARDLEY SHOP, BRITISH EMPIRE BUILDING 
ELY JACQUES KAHN, ARCHITECT 


ieey ARDLEY SHOP—ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


By R. W. SEXTON 


SHOP of unusual interest from the stand- 

point of American creative art has 

recently been completed and opened 
by Yardley, perfumers of London, in the 
British Empire Building at Rockefeller Center. 
In studying the scheme of architectural treat- 
ment, the architect, Ely Jacques Kahn, realized 
that while the design must conform generally 
to the character of the building in which the 
store is housed, it must also give expression to 
the individuality of the firm’s product, and 
walls, floor, and ceiling should form a con- 
sistent setting for the type of merchandise 
offered for sale. The design of the building it- 
self is structural in character throughout; the 
details are bold and severe, even masculine, 
with ornament sparingly used. On the other 


hand, the Yardley merchandise is of a delicate 
quality, with a peculiarly feminine appeal. 
The somewhat complicated problem of com- 
bining masculine severity with feminine deli- 
cacy was solved by using structural forms as 
the basis of the design and by introducing color 
and ornament, not only to accent the struc- 
tural character but to symbolize certain char- 
acteristics of the Yardley products. This 
naturally necessitated exercising great care in 
the selection of all materials, with consideration 
to their natural decorative qualities as well as 
their physical properties, and to their possibili- 
ties as a medium of ornamentation. As a 
result, wood, marble, and metal are used gen- 
erally for structural purposes, while ornamental 
motives, in delicate floral forms and patterns, 
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have been shaped in brass, bronze, copper, and 
nickel. All the metal ornament, which plays 
such an important role in the final composition, 
was designed by Walter Kantack in collabora- 
tion with the architect and executed under their 
personal supervision by Kantack, Incorporated. 

By means of color, particularly in decorative 
details, the element of delicacy and refinement 
has been emphasized. For example, the floor 
of the main showroom is of pink Tennessee 
marble, set in blocks forming a conventional 
geometric pattern, while a circular carpet is 
recessed into the marble in the center of the 
room and cast brass ornaments in the forms 
of flowers have been inserted into the floor at 
random, both relieving the floor of its struc- 
tural severity and giving expression to certain 
of the store’s individual characteristics. The 
carpet is in delicate shades of blue and yellow 
on a gray ground with a coral border; it was 
designed and executed by Loja Saarinen of the 
Textile Studios of the Cranbrook Academy of 
Art. The Botticino marble walls, which follow 
strictly structural lines, have also been relieved 
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of their simplicity by the introduction of a 
recess in one wall which is treated in lace wood 
with a delicate grain or figure. Against this 
wall, a rosewood table is placed on which mer- 
chandise is displayed, while another display 
table, of metal with a rosewood top, stands 
against the marble staircase wall. 

The two entrances to the shop, one of which 
leads to Fifth Avenue and the other to the 
garden terrace, have been treated alike and 
they form an interesting feature of the com- 
position. Here, too, the design is actually based 
on structure, but ornamental motives have 
been introduced to impart the desired note of 
delicacy and individuality. To the frames of 
the bronze doors have been added diagonal 
supporting bars, also of bronze, and round 
nickel alloy rods which pass through the bronze 
diagonal bars, forming a diamond pattern. In 
the center of each diamond, floral motives have 
been wheel-cut in the water-white glass. To the 
black glass frieze above the entrance doors on 
the exterior of the building there has been ap- 
plied ornament in metal, consisting of con- 
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Sigurd Fischer 


MAIN SALESROOM 


ventionalized sprays of flowers of cast nickel. 

The furniture, designed by Joseph Lotto, is 
of rosewood, with chairs upholstered in horse- 
hair in black, tan, gray, and white, and the 
window draperies, hung in simple lines, are of 
wool casement cloth in horizontal bands of 


light and dark buff. The plaster frieze above 


the marble is painted in a light buff tone with 
the ceiling tinted in a slightly lighter shade. 
On the ceiling, simple ornamental motives of 
plaster in low relief partially conceal the neces- 
sary but disturbing sprinkler outlets. Lights 
are concealed in a trough above the marble at 
the base of the plaster frieze. 
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PPE ED NOTES 


MILLE-FLEUR TAPESTRY FOR 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ane Gothic mille-fleur tapestry which has 
recently been added to the Charles Jairus 
Martin Memorial Collection of Tapestries in 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts is one of the 
finest examples of its type still in existence, 
according to a statement just received from the 
Institute. It was woven in Tournai about 1510, 
and exemplifies the culmination of the Gothic 
mille-fleur tapestry designed with birds and ani- 
mals. The composition shows various animals, 
including a stag, the fabulous unicorn, a leop- 
ard, lion, dogs, small hares, and a lamb, to- 
gether with such birds as pheasants and ma- 
caws, against the mille-fleur background. The 


color of the delicately drawn flowers is extraor- 
dinarily rich and clear against the deep blue of 
the field. 

The rarity of this piece is accentuated by 
the fact that there are practically no tapestries 
of this type in the markets of the world today. 
Most of those that do appear now are frag- 
ments of a larger tapestry, but this magnificent 
specimen is intact, and in an almost perfect 
state of preservation. 

This piece which so brilliantly rounds out 
the Martin Memorial Collection was originally 
in the Cass Ledyard Blair Collection. It was 
purchased by Mrs. Martin from French and 
Company, of New York, and given to the In- 


stitute. 


MILLE-FLEUR TAPESTRY, WOVEN AT TOURNAI ABOUT 1510 


A Recent Addition to the Jairus Martin Memorial Collection in the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. Given by Mrs. Martin, who acquired it from French and Company, New York. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE: INDOLENCE 


Recent Accession to the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford 


NEW ACCESSIONS, HARTFORD 


(ee STEIN’s and Virgil Thomson’s 
attempt at opera, Four Saints in Three 
Acts, has firmly established itself as the domi- 
nant event of the opening of the Avery Me- 
morial, new addition to the Wadsworth Athe- 
neum at Hartford. Few museum events, cer- 
tainly, have ever brought so much amusing 
publicity. Music and art critics were sent to 
the initial performance by papers that never 
before thought of sending critics so far afield. 
Less publicized but more solidly significant 
was the retrospective exhibition of the work of 
Pablo Picasso, the first to be held on this side 
of the Atlantic. It was important thus to sum- 
marize Picasso’s career just as his influence on 
American painters and collectors seems to be 
definitely on the wane. There were seventy-five 
paintings and sixty drawings included, gath- 
ered from an imposing list of collectors, mu- 
seums, and dealers. At the same time books 
illustrated by Picasso were on display in the 
museum’s library. The Picasso show was hung 
in the new galleries of the Avery Memorial. 
Four new pictures were displayed by the 
Atheneum for the first time at the opening: 
“The Dancing Dog,” by Jacob Ochtervelt, 
painted in oil on canvas in 1669, and pur- 
chased with money from the Sumner Fund 
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from the Arnold, Seligmann, Rey Company; 
“Indolence,” by Jean Baptiste Greuze (1725- 
1805), painted in oil on canvas, and purchased 
with funds from the Sumner Fund from Wild- 
enstein & Company; “La Charette,” by J. L. 
A. Theodore Gericault, a pen and colored wash 
drawing, the gift of Felix Wildenstein; and 
“Jupiter and Amphitrite in a Mediterranean 
Town,” by Giorgio di Chirico, a pen and wash 
drawing, purchased with money from the James 
J. Goodwin Fund, from the Julien Levy Gal- 
lery. 


SEA CAPTAINS AND JOAN LOWELL 
SPONSOR GRAND CENTRAL 
EXHIBITION 


Gre A. B. RANDALL, Commodore of 
the United States Lines Fleet, Commander 
U.S.N.R., Captain George Fried, U.S.N. Re- 
tired and some forty other masters of ships 
flying the Stars and Stripes, joined Joan Lowell, 
whose reputation as a salty super-cargo was 
made by Simon & Schuster, in lending their 
names to the list of sponsors for the Grand 
Central Art Galleries’ exhibition of the marine 
paintings of Frederick J. Waugh, N.A. 

This publicity stunt seems to reduce the 
sponsor method to very nearly the ultimate 
absurdity. This is no reflection on those who 
have lent their names. It does seem a little un- 
fortunate, however, that the paintings of Mr. 
Waugh should thus be overshadowed with a 
sort of virile snobism even in an attempt to 
draw larger numbers of people to see them. A 
great many people already know how very well 
Mr. Waugh can paint at his best, and those 
people will go to see his paintings for their 
artistic merit alone. 


RIVE YEARS OF ART, 
WOOSTER COLLEGE 


N exhibit of original paintings, John D. 
McKee has written us, to be sponsored an- 
nually for five years, was the gift of the Class 
of 1923 to the College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio, at its tenth anniversary last June. The 
project will be financed from a memorial fund 
provided through annual contributions from 
members of the class. 

The first exhibition, ““The Native Element 
in Contemporary American Art,” secured from 
the American Federation of Arts, opened in 
the College art studio on February fifth and 
continued through the twentieth. During the 
first three days of the show four hundred and 
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Recent Accession to the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 


seventeen visitors registered in the guest book 
and many returned for a second visit. Local 
and county groups attended as well as several 
groups of students from neighboring Ohio col- 
leges, and all showed real appreciation and en- 
thusiasm. 

One evening Mrs. D. C. Kennard, of the 
Art Department, spoke on “How to Look at 


JACOB OCHTERVELT: THE DANCING DOG 


Recent Accession to the Wadsworth Atheneum, 


Hartford 


Pictures”; another lecture illustrated by slides 
was given the next week. These more formal 
lectures were supplemented by gallery talks. 


MUNICIPAL SHOW, NEW YORK 


ING more than a brief mention of the im- 
portance of the Municipal Art Exhibition, 
held last month in the Forum of Rockefeller 
Center, New York, is now possible. A criticism 
will appear in an early number. But several as- 
pects of the exhibition deserve passing attention 
at this time. 

Never before has the mayor of a great me- 
tropolis sponsored with real interest as well 
as with his name such a representative exhibi- 
tion. Mayor LaGuardia has set a precedent. 

The hatchets raised by various schools over 
the heads of their enemies or rivals seem to 
have been buried. Everyone is here. Yet through 
the skillful arrangement of the work in the 
galleries many of the best qualities of both 
the “conservatives” and the “tadicals” are 
brought out. 

The chief complaint of the critics is the 
need, imposed by the gargantuan size of the 
show, to walk many weary miles to criticize it 
thoroughly. But even the complaints are tem- 
pered by real admiration. Apparently the show 


was worth the walk. 


WATER COLORS BY A NOTED 
COLLECTOR 
We Colors, by Dr. Denman W. Ross, 


produced through many years of an ac- 
tive and varied life, were exhibited at the Fogg 
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MURIEL V. SIBELL: BLUE BIRD MINE 


Awarded Silver Medal for Water Color, Midwestern Show, Kansas City 


Art Museum during February. As a collector, 
Dr. Ross early left the European field to pioneer 
first in the arts of India, then in those of Cam- 
bodia, Siam, and Persia. At a time when these 
were known to only a few Europeans and were 
classified in no such way as the art of the West, 
he accumulated thousands of objects, relying 
solely on the integrity of his own standards. 
He also introduced and furthered the claims of 


ELIZABETH OLDS: DYING GANGSTER 


Awarded Silver Medal, Graphic Arts, 
Midwestern Show, Kansas City 
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the minor arts and of peasant crafts among 
museums. As a donor he gave whole collections 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and also 
gave generously to the Fogg. A student of all 
arts, he has developed by his writings and per- 
sonal teaching, principles of pure design and 
color which are very widely known by his name. 
If less known as a painter it is because he has 
rarely exhibited. His painting has been carried 
on rather as a means of studying the component 
elements of the art than as a creative enter- 
prise per se. 

At the Fogg Museum his water colors bring 
him before the public again as a searcher, ex- 
perimenting with the ordered relations of col- 
ors. In these researches he has extended both 
his vision and his tonalities beyond those of 
the classical painter of the nineteenth century. 


MIDWESTERN SHOW, 
KANSAS CITY 


8 ageeees most of the month of February 
at the Kansas City Art Institute there was 
hung an exhibition of the work of Midwestern 
Artists. One change in the policy takes effect 
this year under the directorship of Rossiter 
Howard: it is open to any artists who consider 
themselves Midwesterners, whereas formerly it 
has been restricted to entries from five neigh- 
boring states. This year work was sent from 


as far east as Ohio and as far west as New 
Mexico. 

In the Foreword to the catalogue Mr. How- 
ard writes: “That the Midwestern Artists’ Ex- 
hibition worthily represents the art of the region 
is due to the ability of the artists and the clear 
seeing of the jury. Meyric Rogers, director of 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis, and Wil- 
bur D. Peat, director of the John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, both experienced jury- 
men of important shows, both utterly without 
bias toward conservative or radical styles, both 
shockingly uninfluenced by names and places, 
judged each picture solely on the basis of suc- 
cess as a work of art. The only question they 
asked of the administration was, ‘How many 
pictures do you want?” I replied, ‘As many as 
have the quality to represent Midwestern art- 
ists. . . . The result is a show of diversity of 
character and consistence of quality. The artists 
have painted their own country and the life 
about them, and have done it well. . . .” 

Awards were as follows: 


OIL PAINTING 
Silver Medal to Alfred Wands, Denver, Colorado, 


for “Homeward.” 
Bronze Medal to Jessie Beard Rickly, St. Louis, 
Missouri, for “Petunias and Oddments.” 


Honorable Mention to Karl Mattern, Lawrence, 
Kansas, for “The Professor.” 


WATER COLOR 


Gold Medal to Karl Mattern, Lawrence, Kansas, 
for “U. S. 40, Kansas.” 

Silver Medal to Muriel V. Sibell, Boulder, Colo- 
rado, for “Blue Bird Mine.” 

Bronze Medal to Vance Kirkland, Denver, Colo- 
rado, for “Rhododendron.” 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
Gold Medal to Elsie E. Hoelzel, Kansas City, 


Missouri, for “Elevated.” 

Silver Medal to Elizabeth Olds, Omaha, Nebraska, 
for “Dying Gangster.” 

Bronze Medal to Herschel C. Logan, Salina, Kan- 
sas, for “On Fifth Street.” 

Honorable Mention to Muriel V. Sibell, Boulder, 
Colorado, for “Lobby, Teller House, Central City.” 

Honorable Mention to Troy Ruddick, Kansas City, 


Missouri, for “Ozark Potatoes.” 


GIFTS TO DAYTON 


“Bs Dayton Art Institute recently received 
as the gift of Mr. Jack Rosenbloom, of 
New York, “The Beggars,” an oil painting by 
Paul R. Meltsner. Although the painting has 
not been formally accepted as this goes to 
press, permission has been received to make a 
note of the event. The picture was purchased 


through the Midtown Galleries, New York. 


Courtesy Midtown Galleries 
PAUL R. MELTSNER: THE BEGGARS 


Given by Mr. Jack Rosenbloom 
to the Dayton Art Institute 


THREE NEW OPERAS 


ARRISON Kerr, Managing Editor of 
Trend and Music Editor of the same bi- 
monthly, has been good enough to write us 
as follows: “The American composer, who 
usually has so little opportunity for the dis- 
posal of his operatic product, had a sudden 
boom market during February. Regrettably, the 
demand was not met with goods of the highest 
quality. It is difficult to say whether the com- 
poser, the producer, or the public is the more 
to blame for this, but I am inclined to place 
the responsibility at the door of the producer. 
“Probably no art museum has ever dedicated 

a new auditorium with less deference to the 
proprieties than was the case when the new 
Avery Memorial at Hartford was opened by 
a performance of Virgil Thomson’s setting of 
Gertrude Stein’s libretto (?) Four Saints in 
Three Acts. No serious criticism of this work 
is possible—and this is meant to be quite aside 
from any consideration of the meaning, or ab- 
sence of it, in the book itself. The music has 
no integrity, having been shamelessly borrowed 
from any convenient source, from the music of 
the Gregorian period on down through Stra- 
vinsky. It shows little skill (excepting the com- 
poser’s well-known command of recitative) and 
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only occasional aptness. The Negro cast per- 
formed miracles with it, but the whole work is 
a sadly misdirected effort. It would be exceed- 
ingly dull entertainment if it were not for the 
antics of the cast. 

“Mr. John Erskine, who directs the destinies 
of the Juilliard School, enjoys writing libretti. 
Consequently we have just had another setting 
of his work—this time it is Helen Retires, the 
music being by George Antheil, erstwhile en- 
fant terrible among native composers. It was 
performed by the school opera department. Mr. 
Antheil’s approach is not dissimilar to Mr. 
Thomson’s, but I must admit he has done a 
much more creditable piece of work. The opera 
is no masterpiece, but it is well put together 
and has a few passages of real eloquence. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Antheil has borrowed, with a 
catholicity of taste at least equal to Mr. Thom- 
son’s, from a field of music equally wide. One 
of the principal themes of the opera is a very 
popular one from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheher- 
azade. Perhaps the composer justifies this on 
the basis that the whole work is a kind of 
montage. The settings, which were by Frederick 
Kiesler, lean toward a Picassoesque abstraction 
and Pierre Roy-ish surréalism. 

“Tt was reasonable to expect something more 
solid in Howard Hanson’s Merry Mount 
(book by Richard Stokes), which had _ its 
premiere at the Metropolitan Opera House late 
in February. But, to continue the gloomy tale, 
begun by the Stein-Thomson work, it proved 
to be little more than another of those mal- 
adroit gestures indulged in occasionally by 
Gatti-Casazza’s troupe. 

“All three of the works just discussed met 
with considerable success with the public, but, 
nevertheless, instead of furthering American 
music, they rather did it a disservice.” 


NATIONAL FOLK FESTIVAL, 
Si LOUIS 


EGIONAL Folk Festivals have been held in 
R several parts of the country from time to 
time, but the first one that could be called truly 
national is to be held in St. Louis in May. It 
is being arranged to inaugurate the new mu- 
nicipal stadium in St. Louis. Here individuals 
and groups as well as handicraft exhibits from 
all parts of the country will be brought together 
in an endeavor to discover the fundamental na- 
tional cultures. All American folk art groups 
will be represented, including, necessarily, the 
Indian and the Negro. 

The Festival is open to anyone interested in 
native American folk material, folk plays, folk 
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music, and folk dances as well as the crafts. 
In each division outstanding authorities head 
committees which will select the most authentic 
material in their particular section that can be 
found in the United States. 

The implications of the event are enormous. 
Never before has it been made possible for the 
simple, earthy arts of the people themselves 
to be so comprehensively presented. Although 
this formal recognition comes after the folk 
arts had nearly disappeared in many sections, 
it is particularly significant that their recent 
revival should be given such fitting recogni- 
tion. 

The conception is that of Sarah Gertrude 
Knott, who has organized the committees and 
put the idea across. The large advisory com- 
mittee is headed by Paul Green, of Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, where such outstanding 
wotk in the drama has been done. 


TONDO BY CREDI AT ALBRIGHT 
GALLERY, BUFFALO 


“HE Nativity,’ a tondo by Lorenzo di 


Credi, the favorite of Verrocchio and fel- 
low-pupil of Perugino and Leonardo da Vinci, 
has recently been acquired by the Albright Art 
Gallery through the Elizabeth Gates Fund. It 
was purchased by Gordon B. Washburn, Di- 
rector of the Gallery, from Count Pichi Ser- 
molli, of Florence, whose family possessed the 
picture for over four hundred years. The pic- 
ture is in a nearly perfect state of preservation, 
and is considered an important addition not 
only to the Gallery’s collections, but to the 
number of fine Italian Renaissance paintings 
in the United States. 

“In the Albright tondo,” says a statement 
from the Gallery, “Lorenzo di Credi has, with- 
out question, reached one of the high points 
in the handling of his favorite, oft-repeated 
Madonna and Child theme. Languor and 
limp folds of drapery, the over-sentimental 
facial expressions and poses seen in some of 
Credi’s work, have here been distilled out. 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic of this 
tondo is the virile simplicity of its linear de- 
sign. The linear edges of the drapery are vigor- 
ous and structural; the figures, which Credi in 
this picture has reduced to the minimum, are 
alive and superbly composed within the circular 
limit. 

“Particularly exquisite in this picture is the 
sensitive, nervous interplay of delicate lines 
about the Madonna’s face formed by the veil 
and the halo. The handling of these lines, as 


well as the use of a delicate light of indeter- 


LORENZO DI CREDI: THE NATIVITY 


Recently Acquired by the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, through the Elizabeth Gates 
Fund. Purchased by Gordon B. Washburn, Director of the Gallery, from Count 


Pichi Sermolli, of Florence, whose family owned the picture for over four centuries. 
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LAO-TZE RIDING ON A WATER BUFFALO, CHINESE, SUNG DYNASTY 
Front View. In the Collection of the Worcester Art Museum 


minate origin which bathes the whole picture, 
is tender and reverent. The figure of the Child 
and the face of the Madonna have been made 
radiant to emphasize the essentially simple 
statement of the artist’s message. 
“The colors are as follows: the Madonna’s 
own is crimson, her mantle is blue with a 
golden yellow lining; St. Joseph wears a brown 
mantle over a brownish-gray garment; the archi- 
tectural mass behind the Madonna is greenish- 
gray. These are related with great subtlety, and 
are brilliant and enamel-like in quality. A char- 
acteristic Credi landscape with winding river, 
feathery trees, and a town in the distance, 
lyrically fills the space in the background be- 
tween the heads of the three figures. . . .” 
According to Richard Offner, the Albright’s 
Tondo should be dated within the first decade 


of the sixteenth century. 


AN OUTSTANDING CHINESE 
BRONZE, WORCESTER 


Qe some photographs come into 
the office which absolutely refuse to be 
filed and forgotten. They are kept in a handy 


drawer so that they may be taken out for the 
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edification and refreshment of the editors when 
the ordinary run of material takes a turn for 
the worse. These two photographs of “Lao-tze 
on a Water Buffalo” were avidly purchased at 
the Worcester Art Museum after we had seen 
the diminutive bronze itself. There was no 
choice in the matter. 

It was very pleasant to discover that the 
piece is already well known to scholars in the 
field and considered to be of the finest quality. 
Francis Henry Taylor, Director of the Mu- 
seum, wrote in the Bulletin for April, 1932: 

“The bronze, which represents a water buf- 
falo upon which the founder of the Taoist re- 
ligion, the philosopher Lao-tze, is riding, is one 
of the most sensitive examples of the heights 
to which Chinese art aspired in the period that 
corresponds in date as well as in spirit to our 

own Romanesque time. The Sung dynasty 
(960-1279) is more famous for its painting 
than for its sculpture, and it is indeed unusual 
to find so magnificent a specimen of this ex- 
ceedingly rare art. The earlier bronzes, particu- 
larly of the Chou and Han dynasties, of more 
frequent appearance in our western museums, 
are chiefly in the form of sacrificial vessels, more 


LAO-TZE RIDING ON A WATER BUFFALO, CHINESE, SUNG DYNASTY 
Rear View. In the Collection of the Worcester Art Museum 


formalized and massive in appearance, and 
lacking perhaps the grace and extraordinary 
undulating movement of this piece. 

“This bronze, which is paper thin and en- 
crusted with a beautiful yellow-green patina, 
is well known to scholars, having been for some 
years in the Warren E. Cox collection. It is 
reproduced in full color in the fourteenth edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica as an illus- 
tration to the article on bronzes by Mr. Charles 
F. Kelley.” 

We hope that readers will find as much 
pleasure in these reproductions as we do, even 
though many may not have had the good for- 


tune of seeing the original. 


“7934 INTERNATIONAL”; CARNEGIE 
SHOW HAS NEW NAME AND 
NEW JURY SYSTEM 


ge will be a Carnegie International Ex- 
hibition of Paintings next autumn, from 
October eighteenth to December ninth. But 
instead of being known as the thirty-second 
annual it will be called “1934 International.” 
The official title of the exhibition has been 
changed by the Trustees of the Carnegie In- 


stitute, Pittsburgh, to avoid future confusion. 

This year will also see a further innovation 
in the make-up of the jury of award. Last year’s 
jury was composed of three museum directors; 
this year, to make it more representative, the 
jury will have on it an artist, an art director, 
and an art critic. Names have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


INDIANA ARTISTS 
ale Twenty-seventh Annual Indiana Art- 


ists’ show opened in Indianapolis on March 
fourth and ran through April first. For this 
brief summary we are indebted to Mr. Bird 
W. Baldwin. 

Charles E. Burchfield, the well-known paint- 
er, and Clyde E. Burroughs, Curator of Amer- 
ican Art at the Detroit Institute of Arts, se- 
lected the exhibition and made the awards. 
Altogether there were one hundred and eighty- 
eight objects exhibited, about the same number 
as the year before, but with the number of 
water colors greatly reduced in proportion to 
the oils. Still life and portraits ran about even 
as to popularity of subject-matter, forming a 
group about half as large as that of landscapes. 
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Figure and marine paintings were decidedly 
few. Over half the prints were color wood- 
blocks. 

Many new artists were represented which 
may account for the change in the tendencies 
of the show taken as a whole, which are toward 
“modernism,” with sharp edges and contrast- 
ing values noticeably predominating. 

The Art Association Prize of one hundred 
and fifty dollars was awarded to Lawrence Mc- 
Conaha for his canvas “Coke Otto,” an indus- 
trial scene strongly re-created in heavy grays, 
browns, and blacks. Paul R. Jones was awarded 
the J. I. Holcomb Prize of one hundred dol- 
lars for his “Indiana Farm.” Paul J. Baus won 
the first sculpture prize of thirty dollars for 
his strongly carved stone portrait of his artist- 
father Simon Baus. Seth Velsey won the sec- 
ond sculpture award for his portrait, “Bob 
Tschaegle,” which also won a prize at this 
year’s Hoosier Salon. Frances Failing was given 
a Special Mention for her daring brush work 
and skillful use of white paper in a water color, 
“Along the Cape.” 

In an interview in the Indianapolis Star Mr. 
Burroughs commented in part: “The jury had 
no difficulty in arriving at a decision as to the 
outstanding picture. . . . Mr. Burchfield and 
myself made our selections independently. . . . 
In about eighty per cent that were selected our 


FRANCES FAILING: ALONG THE CAPE 
Special Mention for Water Color, Twenty-Seventh Indiana Annual : 
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PAUL J. BAUS: SIMON BAUS 
First Sculpture Prize 
Twenty-Seventh Indiana Annual 


views coincided.” More restful than most juries. 

In the same paper Mr. Burchfield was 
quoted: “I think that freedom from any for- 
eign influence makes the exhibition outstand- 
ing. It has an honest, native outlook, which I 
think is most valuable at the present time in 
American culture. . . . Here I find the artists 
are trying to be themselves.” 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Theatre Art 


Edited with an Introduction by Lee Simonson. Pub- 
lished for the Museum of Modern Art by W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc. Price, $3.50. 

3 Bes sumptuous volume is at once a cata- 

logue de luxe and a symposium. It adds 

one more valuable contribution to the impor- 
tant literature dealing with stage production 
as a fine art and furnishes a milestone as the 
record of the notable exhibition given at the 
Museum of Modern Art, one of the most con- 
siderable collections of the kind ever brought 
together. The introductory matter by Mr. Sim- 
onson and his associates occupies some forty 
pages which are filled with solid information 
and charged with critical acumen. Mr. Simon- 
son has added little to the material contained 
in his recent book, but it may be noted that in 
the limited space given to his introduction he 
has managed to develop into recognizable out- 
lines a theory of aesthetics as demonstrated in 
modern art in general and in the art of the 
theatre, on its physical side, in particular. 

Mr. Simonson helps himself somewhat hu- 
morously to the now famous remark of Mayor 
Hylan which divided for us the two types of 
artists—“artists and art-artists.” The question 
is whether the designer of stage settings is of 
the one class or the other, and, unfortunately, 
a number of names that bear the weight of 
reputation are to be found on the side of those 
who contend that scenic designs, being merely 
the preparatory steps toward a more final ex- 
pression, are “impure” art. It now appears that 
we are at least on the way to a revision of 
opinion in this matter, although it is recorded 
that the all-wise guardians of the Port of New 
York still regard designs for the theatre as be- 
ing outside the sacred pale of art. How happy 
we should be in the realization that our tastes 
are so competently guarded, and that we are 
not as other men, Russians for example, who 
are publicly exposed to scenic designs under 
the pretense that their makers are “art-artists.” 
While it must remain true that the scenic de- 
signer has often in the past been little more 
than an expert workman supplying a com- 
mercial demand, however expertly, it is equally 
true that our own time is privileged to see an 
output of fresh creative energy which demands 
by right the most serious critical attention. It 
may be affirmed that no other form of plastic 
expression is at the present more definitely and 
unmistakably alive. 


The other contributors to the symposium 
take us further afield. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, 
recently called to Yale, presents most happily 
the faded charm of the masque designs of Inigo 
Jones who, in the seventeenth century, started 
our English-speaking theatre on the pathway 
of scenic splendor. Mr. John Anderson tells 
the story of that other regal prototype of scenic 
production, the Drottingholm Theatre, in 
eighteenth century Sweden. Mr. Paul Alfred 
Merbach speaks for Germany, and Mr. Oliver 
M. Sayler, as usual, for Russia, where the 
theatre is so significantly a going concern, artis- 
tically as well as socially. Mr. John Mason 
Brown lists some of the more important recent 
contributions to the American theatre, and they 
are, when we come to‘remember them, a goodly 
showing. The list might have been longer. 

The catalogue constitutes quite an historical 
summary of the subject, and the volume is 
rounded out with seventy-three full-page plates 
selected from the exhibition. These go from 
Primaticcio in the sixteenth century to the pres- 
ent day, and include costume designs as well 
as sketches for scenes in perspective. Delight- 
ful as sketches for costumes often are, one can 
only regret that more drawings showing the 
actual solution of practical problems in scene 
building were not included. After all, it must 
ever remain a practical as well as an aesthetic 


affair. WILL HUTCHINS 


The Fountains of Florentine Sculptors 


from Donatello to Bernini 
By Bertha Harris Wiles. The Harvard University 
Press, Publishers. Price, $7.50. 

s the Renaissance passed into the more 
ee style of the sixteenth century, 
more and more attention was paid by Floren- 
tine artists to the aesthetic possibilities of foun- 
tains which, because the city never had a plenti- 
ful water supply, became sculpture enlivened 
by thin jets. The fascinating development of 
this sculpture forms the subject of Miss Wiles’ 
book. Dividing fountains into a few simple 
groups, she shows, with much erudition and 
scholarship, how the frontal conception gave 
way to a centrifugal, plurifacial treatment, and 
how the earlier architectonic plan became in- 
formal and naturalistic at the turn of the cen- 
tury. As the vast amount of work done by the 
chief fountain sculptors—Donatello, Tribolo, 
Montosorli, Giovanni Bologna, and Gian Lo- 
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renzo Bernini—is relatively unknown, Miss 
Wiles does art history a service by bringing 
together much material in a convenient form. 
Many photographs illustrate the chief works 
in their present condition, while literary recon- 
structions based on careful documentation, sup- 
plemented by reproductions of contemporane- 
ous drawings, paintings, and engravings, show 
their original disposition. Thus an important 
phase of Renaissance art is put into its proper 
perspective. The greatest contribution of the 
book, to this reviewer, is stylistic proof of the 
debt which the great Bernini—so long over- 
estimated as an innovator—owed to the extraor- 
dinary activity of his predecessors in Florence, 
who show in their developed work the germ of 
the baroque. 

The Fountains of Florentine Sculptors is an 
admirable morphology of a special branch of 
art. The concluding sentence will sum up the 
author’s attitude: “Thus the types of the Flor- 
entine Renaissance were translated into the 
freer idiom of the Roman baroque.” To many 
it will seem a pity that the subject is not treated 
in a broader light; that the inter-relation of the 
various art forms and social life is not more 
clearly shown. The book is, in analysis, a com- 
bination of a splendid corpus of material and 
an essay on stylistic development. As such, a 
two-part arrangement, following the German 
fashion, would perhaps have been preferable. 
The factual minutie could have been printed 
as captions to the plates together with certain 
information—exact dimensions, scientific an- 
alysis of material, notation of restorations— 
not here offered. The data would thus have 
been more easily referred to, while the text 
would not have been so full of what isa best, 
difficult reading. As it is, the book will be 
prized by specialists for its text and by the 
average reader for the wealth of illustrative 
material contained on two hundred and twenty- 
one well-printed half-tone plates. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


Twentieth Century Music 
By Marion Bauer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers. 
Price, $3.00. 

ARTICULARLY since the war, there has been 
P: growing consciousness, in this country, of 
the significance of so-called “modern” art. On 
the whole, an ever-increasing public has come 
to an understanding of contemporary idioms, 
but in the case of music this increase in under- 
standing has lagged behind noticeably. Perhaps 
the inherent difficulties are greater, but part of 
the trouble has been the lack of easily avail- 
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able information concerning aims of the “ad- 
vanced” composer. The technical problems of 
music seem incomprehensible to the person who 
is acquainted with music only as a listener. 
Thus, what has been written has been too difh- 
cult for the layman and, in fact, not too readily 
understood by the average musician. 

In Twentieth Century Music, How It De- 
veloped, How to Listen to It, the author has 
gone a long way toward correcting the situa- 
tion. It is no use to pretend that this is a book 
that can be skimmed through at odd moments, 
but it can be. understood with a reasonable 
amount of application and the reader can 
scarcely fail to profit. Miss Bauer goes back 
to mediaeval music and traces the course of 
innovators down to the present day, dwelling 
mostly, of course, on the work of this century. 
Her argument is lucid and she knows her 
ground thoroughly. Some ability to read mu- 
sical notation will be of assistance in following 
her, but the absence of such knowledge need 
not deter anyone. The information gained will 
ainply compensate for the slight increase in the 
difficulties encountered. 

HARRISON KERR 


Books Received 


Art and People, by Lockie Parker. John Day Com- 
pany, Publishers. Price, $1.75. 

Chicago, A History in Block-Print, by James Alton 
James. Block-Prints by the Advanced Class in De- 
sign under the Direction of Clara MacGowan, 
Northwestern University. Consolidated Book Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Publishers. 

Gardens and Gardening. Edited by F. A. Mercer. 
Studio Publications, Inc., Publishers. Price, cloth, 
$4.50; paper, $3.50. 

A Guide to the Collections, Part I, Ancient and 
Oriental Art. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Publishers. Price, 25 cents. 

Luristan Bronzes in the University Museum, by Leon 
Legrain. The University Museum, Philadelphia, 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

New York State Furniture, by Joseph Downs and 
Ruth Ralston. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Publishers. Price, $1.00. 

Painting a Portrait, by de Laszlo, recorded by A. L. 
Baldry. Studio Publications, Inc., Publishers. Price, 
$4.50. 

Poet and Artist in Greece, by Ernest A. Gardner. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers. Price, $1.75. 


BOOKS 
Members of the Federation may secure 
most books at a discount of 10% cash 


with order. Write 
BOOK SALES SERVICE 
THe AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


COMING 


Exhibitions 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Art Institute’s 4th International Exhibition of 
Lithography and Wood Engraving and 2nd 
International Exhibition of Etching and En- 
graving. To be held simultaneously during 
the period of the Century of Progress Ex- 
position’s second year, June 1 to November 
1, 1934. Entries closed. No fees. Open to all. 
Media: lithographs, wood-blocks, wood en- 
gravings, etchings, aquatints, drypoints, en- 
gravings, soft-grounds. Awards totaling 
$500. Address Print Department, Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum’s 4rst Annual Exhibi- 
tion of American Art. May 4 to June 3. 
Receiving date for entries, April 16. Open 
to living Americans. Media: oils, water col- 
ors, sculpture. Address Walter H. Siple, 


Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, Eden 


Park. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Bookplate Association’s roth International Ex- 
hibition. May x to June r. Receiving date 
for entries, April 10. Open to all. Send two 
copies of each bookplate. Any medium. Ad- 
dress Helen Wheeler Bassett, 739 North 
Alexandria Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles Museum’s 15th Annual Exhibi- 
tion by Painters and Sculptors. Dates not 
settled. Open to American artists. Media: 
-oils and sculpture. Address Louise Upton, 
Assistant Curator, Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


EVENTS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

New Haven Paint and Clay Club’s 33rd An- 
nual Exhibition, April 14 to May 6. Receiv- 
ing date for entries, April 3. Open to all. 
Media: oils, water colors, pastels, prints, 
sculpture. Address Anna H. Pierce, 1378 
Boulevard, New Haven. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Society of Independent Artists 18th Annual 
Exhibition, April 13 to May 6. Entry cards 
must be received by April 6, entries April 9 
and 10. Open to all. No jury, no prizes. 
Media: oils, water colors, prints, sculpture. 
Address A. S. Baylinson, 54 West 74th 
Street, New York City. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts’ 3rd Annual 
Robineau Memorial Ceramic Exhibition, 
May 1-28. Closing date for entries, April 
21. Open to potters of the United States. 
Any ceramic media. Two awards of fifty 
dollars each. Address Anna Wetherill Olm- 
sted, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 


Arts. 
Conventions 


Southern States Art League, Memphis, April. 

Eastern Arts Association, Rochester, April 4-7. 

American Federation of Arts, Washington, 
May 14-16. 

American Institute of Architects, Washington, 
May 16-18. 

Association of Art Museum Directors, Balti- 
more, May 17-18. 

American Association of Museums, Toronto, 
May 30 to June tr. 


MATTERS OF OPINION 


Siren’s Voice Reéchoes 
Sir: 

As one of those who never had the privilege 
of hearing the “siren voice” of Mrs. Jack Gard- 
ner, but who has often had the thrilling ex- 
perience of visiting her palace in recent years, 
I should like to add a few words to Mr. Car- 
ter’s letter of reply to Professor Mather in your 
January issue. 

Mr. Carter as director of Fenway Court 
modestly does not claim any credit for carry- 
ing out what was both the letter and spirit of 
Mrs. Gardnet’s intention. Probably he consid- 


ers that he is merely doing his duty. But no 
matter how rigid the legal restrictions of a bene- 
factor’s will it is easy for an unsympathetic ad- 
ministrator to nullify the spirit of the inten- 
tion and yet keep within the letter of the law. 

Fenway Court is now almost the only mu- 
seum in the country which hasn’t in some way 
suffered from what Henry Adams termed the 
“sand-blast of science.” Its walls are still richly 
toned and reveal and enhance the whole range 
of color notes in the objects exhibited. So far 
as I can see no one has cleaned the pictures of 
their so-called “repaintings” (about which au- 
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thorities always differ), until little remains but 
their bare canvas. And, strangest of all, most 
of the pictures are actually to be seen on the 
walls in favorable lights instead of on chicken 
wire screens in the basement. One can always 
find the exquisite Fra Angelico by the mantel- 
piece in the Early Italian Room or the stirring 
Rembrandt landscape, as golden as ever, under 
the cool north light of the Dutch Room neat 
the incomparable Vermeer. In a word one can 
enjoy these pictures and not fear to find, on 
one’s next visit, that they have been displaced 
to make room for traveling exhibitions. Re- 
maining ever the same, the place becomes time- 
less; for who can think of the flight of hours 
when a mimosa tree blooms over the Roman 
pavement in the court and the water drips 
musically from the Greek fountain? 

A museum of taste, indeed, and one that 
breathes an intangible but nevertheless distinct 
air of its own. As for the history of art, I 
know of no other place in America where 
Italian painting can be studied from Giotto 
to Titian by finer examples or in a more con- 
genial setting. 

To find one museum untouched by the cur- 
rent fads of pedantic research, restless refur- 
bishing, and the latest novelties from Paris, is 
truly a “queer experience.” Mr. Carter deserves 
our gratitude for simply letting well enough 
alone and being a true defender and conserva- 
tor of beauty. I do not know him personally, 
but I hope selfishly that he may live long in his 
position; for once removed, it is easy to im- 
agine the result. It would not then be a ques- 
tion of the Bay of Naples without the sirens, 
but rather the peril of an eruption upon those 
classic shores of the lava and ashes of the new 
science where all would be barren and the blue 
seas and the mountains buried and forgotten. 

NELSON C. WHITE 
W aterford, Connecticut 


Clare Leighton’s Agents 
Sir: 

We notice that the February issue of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ArT has on its cover 
an illustration by Clare Leighton. We will be 
very glad if you could acknowledge us as Miss 
Leighton’s agents in this country when repro- 
ducing her prints. We would appreciate it if 
you could put a notice in the Magazine to this 
effect. B. HOLME. 
The Studio Publications, Inc., 

New York City 


Eprror’s Note: Apologies are due the Studio for 
our failure to mention the American branch of the 
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eminent British house as Miss Leighton’s agents. The 
woodcut reproduced, as mentioned on page 90 of the 
same issue, was published by the Woodcut Society, 
Kansas City, Missouri. ) 


Silly Deference 
Sir: 

Mr. Harrison Kerr’s sound remarks on 
American composers and their music are perti- 
nent. As one of our fine composers, I must say 
that the reason I have been kept in the dark 
these forty years has been our silly deference 
to alien composers. As to Mr. Kerr’s wish to 
develop an American type, it is quite impos- 
sible. Real music is the outcome of a man’s 
emotions—not the creation of mechanical 
tempi. Jazz is African noise—the innovations 
of the modern composers mean nothing. We 
Americans must cultivate our heart and soul 
—our feelings—before we have real music. 

Now, my compositions are such. All pub- 
lishers said: they are too good for our public. 
There you are. I’ve had five of my forty orches- 
trated; two have been performed at Forest 
Hills, L. I. There it ended five years ago. 

LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS, M.A. 
New York City 


Pink Horses and Blue Cows 
Sir: 

The colorful and imaginative creations pro- 
duced by the boys and girls of our graded 
schools are largely due to the sympathetic and 
tolerant attitude which our teachers have exer- 
cised in the classrooms. 

No longer does drawing, which does violence 
to mechanical perspective or anatomical cor- 
rectness, shock and distress the conscientious 
teacher who at one time was persuaded that 
photographic realism was art. 

Under no circumstances would the present 
high quality of art work be possible if the de- 
velopment of art talent were based on some of 
the tests which have been devised (by others 
than artists) for the measurements of drawing 
ability. To what extent growth in appreciation 
and creative ability is the result of the old copy 
book methods of drawing is best judged by 
those who were themselves subjected to this 
kind of instruction. 

The ability to copy cartoons, magazine cov- 
ers and silk stocking ads can in no way be 
taken as an indication of artistic ability. If any- 
thing, it hinders creative thinking because of its 
utter lack of the use of the imaginative faculty. 
Nothing seems quite so tragic as skill misdi- 
rected or skill acquired for the sake of skill 

(Continued on page 222) 


AT THE close of the day, at the end of 
the week, at the turn of the year, when 
your mind ranges back to sum it up, 
what counts for most? 

Is it not the people you spoke to and 
what you said to them and what they 
said to you? The ideas born in conver- 
sation, the new slant given to your 
thoughts by a word or two, the greet- 
ings and farewells, the hopes confessed 
and questions answered—these and a 
thousand other vocal expressions make 
up the story of our lives. 

To be cut off from human contact 
is to live but part of life. The wonder 
of the telephone is that it multiplies 
human contacts, restores broken ones, 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


strengthens strained ones and con- 
stantly develops new ones. 

Just think of this the next time you 
use the telephone. With no greater effort 
than the calling of a number or the turn- 
ing of a dial, you can speak to almost 
anyone, anywhere. No place or person 
is far away when you can say—“‘T’ll 
call you up.” 


Is this somebody’s birthday? Is someone in another 
town being married or celebrating a wedding anni- 
versary? The sound of your voice and your good 
wishes will brighten the day. The rates are low. 
You can make a daytime station-to-station call to 
most places 75 miles away for about Soc. During 
the evening and night periods many rates are 15% 
to 40% lower than in the daytime. 


SYSTEM 
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April showers 


bring? 


The rainy month offers special 
opportunities and special prob- 
lems to the landscape artist. At- 
mosphere, light, textures, re- 
flections—these things have a 
special kind of beauty on a wet 
day, but their effects are not 
easy to capture. All the more 
reason, then, to work with colors 
that are honestly and expertly 
made, like 
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FINE ARTIST COLORS 


Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel 


“The Colors the Old Masters 
Would Have Used” 


AGENTS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Ask for Weber Colors when you 
are in needa of Oil, Water, Tem- 
pera or Pastel. Also Prepared 
Canvases, Oils, Varnishes, Vehi- 
cles. Fine Artist brushes. Etch- 
ers’ Inks, Papers, Presses and 
Tools. Supplies for Modelers 
and Sculptors. 


WEBER 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


see 1853 MAKERS OF FINE 
ARTIST AND DRAWING MATERIALS 
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Matters of Opinion 
(Continued from page 220) 


alone. Of what value is a model of Chartres 
cathedral, built entirely of matches after a year 
of painstaking labor? Stone, not matches, is the 
material for cathedrals. 

We no longer call our subject drawing be- 
cause we know that instruction which merely 
aims to teach students how to draw a mug 
above and below eye level does not have sufh- 
cient educational value to warrant its inclusion 
on the progressive school curriculum. 

Art is not alone a matter of skill, but is 
largely a matter of feeling and expression. 

An interesting story is told by René d’Har- 
noncourt, based on his personal experiences as 
well as his observation of the method of art 
education in Mexico: A young Mexican boy 
who had drawn a horse which might have been 
inspired by a piece of archaic Greek sculpture 
or a painted attic vase (but which would never 
pass any farm member of a country school 
board) proceeded to embellish the animal with 
a most interesting decorative pattern. A well- 
meaning but unimaginative observer scolded 
him for his lack of realism, ending with the 
remark that there were no horses like that one. 
To all this the boy listened very politely but 
somewhat bored and finally turned in dis- 
gust to the would-be critic and asked aie 
“Well, whose horse is this anyway?” 

Another teacher observed a small boy draw- 
ing a picture of an old man with a long beard. 
On asking the boy who the picture represented, 
the instructor was surprised to get as an an- 
swer: “Why, that’s a picture of God.” “But,” 
said the teacher, “you don’t know what God 
looks like.” “No,” the boy said, “but I will 
when I get through.” 

Our children today are able to enjoy pink 
horses and blue cows more than the most realis- 
tic cow which appears on the butcher’s calendar. 
They seem to realize that a cow or horse in the 
pasture or barn is one thing and the same cow 
ot horse (or for that matter anything else) in 
a picture, is an entirely different thing. 

While I do not in any way wish to deprive 
the lover of china painting who sees art in a 
tose painted on a soup bowl, or the admirer 
of magazine cover art, of his pleasure, I do 
object when this type of sentimentalist sets 
himself up as a self-appointed critic, and who, 
after admitting that although he knows noth- 
ing about art but knows what he likes, pro- 
ceeds to establish his standard of taste as the 
final criterion of judgment for others. 

Let there be less discussion regarding realistic 
and modern art and more critical analysis and 


understanding of the difference between good 
and bad art. 

The word “modern” when applied to science, 
industry, or business is considered to mean up 
to date, progressive, and altogether worthy. 
When this same term is applied to art, how- 
ever, it becomes one of reproach, which, when 
tied in conversation with so-called foxets of 
good old art, is apt to cause symptoms similar 
to those of apoplexy or hydrophobia. 

What we need is not only a good five-cent 
cigar, but more and better pink horses and blue 
cows. A. G. PELIKAN. 
Director, Art Education, 


Milwaukee Public Schools and 
Director, Milwaukee Art Institute 


New York Galleries 


Arden Galleries, 460 Park Ave. Portraits of 
Gardens, designed by Fletcher Steele and 
painted by Harry Sutton, Jr., April 1 to 30. 

Argent Gallery, 42 W. 57th St. Exhibition of 
Women Painters and Sulptors, April 9 to 
28. 

Becker Galleries, 520 Madison Ave. Paintings 
and Drawings by Gorky and Schary, April 
I to 30. 

Brummer Gallery, 55 E. 57th St. Pablo Gar- 
gallo Sculpture in Metal, April 1 to 15. 

Frans Buffa, 58 W. 57th St. Group Exhibition 
of Paintings, April 1 to 30. 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 57th St. Religious 
Paintings by C. Bosseron Chambers, April 1 
to 15. 

Contemporary Arts, 41 W. 54th St. Paintings 
by Charles Logasa, April 1 to 14, and Paint- 
ings by Joseph Solman, April 2 to 20. 

Eighth Street Gallery, 61 W. 8th St. Oils and 
Etchings by A. Mark Datz, April 1 to 17; 
Second Anniversary group showing of Con- 
temporary Art, April 18 to 30. 

Ferargil Gallery, 63 E. 57th St. Portraits by 
Kenneth Green, April 1 to 9; April Garden 
Sculpture Paintings by Thomas Benton, 
April 9 to 23; Paintings by Paul Sample, 
April 23 to 30. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St. Paintings by 
Alice Judson, April 2 to 14; Paintings by 
Armand Wargny and Lars Hoftrup, April 
16 to 28. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Wanderbilt 
Ave. Prisoners’ Exhibition, April 2 to 14; 
Small paintings by Karl Anderson, April 24 
to 30. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, Fifth Ave. 
Branch. Memorial Exhibition by Elliot Dain- 
gerfield. 

Jacob Hirsch, 30 W. 54th St. Antiquities and 


Numismatics, April 1 to 30. 


Once A gain 


KOH-I-NOOR 
goes to the pole! 


Literally, from one end of the earth to the 
other, Koh-I-Noor Pencils are used and pre- 
ferred! 


Admiral Byrd used Koh-I-Noor in 1930 at 
the South Pole. Admiral Peary, at the North 
Pole, used the Koh-I-Noor to keep his rec- 
ords. And when the body of Andrée, famous 
Norwegian explorer, was found after 33 years 
under Arctic snows, his diary, still legible, 
contained the Koh-I-Noor Pencil used to 


make the entries! 


Now again, as in 1897, 1909 and 1930, Koh- 
I-Noor accompanies an important polar ex- 
pedition. Admiral Byrd has specified Koh-I- 


Noor for his present expedition! 


Wherever important records are made. . . 
in business centers, as well as far-flung out- 
you'll find Koh-I-Noor Pencils! 
Inc., 373 Fourth 


posts... 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., 
Avenue, New York. 


On Co 
\\ the Perfect Pencil | |\\ 


Zz ST 
aba os 
— ca im les '.. Worn 


AMERICAN 


ART ASSOCIATION 


ANDERSON 


GALLERIES - INC 


MADISON AVENUE 
56TH TO 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


ip nstituted in 1883 


to Conduct 
Unrestricted 
Public Sales 
of Rare Art 
and Literary 
Property from 
Estates, Private 
Individuals 
and Others 


HIRAM Hl. PARKE, President 
OTTO BERNET, Ist Vice-President 
ARTHUR SWANN, 2nd Vice-President 
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Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Ave. Levon 
West’s Watercolor Drawings, April 1 to 30. 

John Levy Gallery, 1 E. 57th St. 18th Century 
English Portraits and Landscapes and Hunt- 
ing Scenes, April 1 to 30. 

Julien Levy, 602 Madison Ave. Original Draw- 
ings by Salvador Dali, April 1 to 21. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. Charles H. 
Davis Memorial Exhibition, April 1 to 16; 
Monhegan Marines by Jay Connaway, April 
17 to 30. 

Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St. Exhibition of 
Mobile by Alexander Calder, April 1 to 30. 

Midtown Gallery, 559 Fifth Ave. Watercolors 
by Elinor Hine, April 2 to 17; April Group 
Exhibition, April 1 to 30; Oil Paintings by 
Ary Stillman, April 18 to 30. 

Milch Gallery, 108 W. 57th St. Watercolors 
by John Whorf, April 1 to 14; American 
Paintings, April 1 to 30. 

Morton Galleries, 127 E. 57th St. Paintings by 
Chaffee, April 2 to 16. 

Raymond @ Raymond Gallery, 40 E. 49th St. 
A Survey of the Development of Graphic 
Arts, April 1 to 13; A Survey of the De- 
velopment of Portraiture, April 23 to 30. 

Frank Rehn, 683 Fifth Ave. Paintings by 
Franklin Watkins, April 9 to 28. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Ave. Me- 
morial Exhibition of Paintings by George 
Inness, Jr., April 1 to 7. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave. 50 Mod- 
ern Prints and German Sculpture, April 3 
to 21; Watercolors by Barbara Latham, April 
23 to 30. 

Howard Young Gallery, 677 Fifth Ave. Old 
and Modern Masters, April 1 to 30. 


April Schedule, Traveling 
Exhibitions of The American 
Federation of Arts 


Buffalo, N. Y. (Buffalo Museum of Science). 
African Bushmen Paintings, April 8-30. 
Columbia, S. C. (Art Association). Textiles, 
Near Eastern and Peruvian, April 4-18. 
Cortland, N. Y. (State Normal and Training 
School). Fifty Color Prints of the Year: 

1933, April 20-28. 

De Kalb, Ill. (State Teachers’ College). 
Watercolors in the Modern Manner, April 
20-30. 

Elmira, N. Y. (Elmira College). Modern 
Painters: French, German and Dutch—re- 
productions, April 15-30. 

Evansville, Ind. (Society gf Fine Arts and His- 
tory). Contemporary Mexican Crafts, April 
I-24. 

‘ (Continued on page 227) 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


BUYERS’ GUIDE 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms 


¢ 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


BRAUN & CIE., Paris 


Color Facsimile Reproductions of Old and 
Modern Masters 


Illustrated Catalogues 50 cents 


E. S. HERRMANN, General Agent 
62 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
DECORATORS 
Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 
210 East 57th Street, New York City 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 


Art Equipment Reference Set 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renatssance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 
Geneva (Switzerland) 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 


METROPOLITAN MusEUM COLORPRINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


The American Wing, a new picture book 
Price, 25 cents 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 


Etchings 
15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York City 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 
Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 
Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 
424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
Fuller Building, 51 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Works oF MopErRN 
FRENCH PAINTERS 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 
Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 
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SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS — 475 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Swiss thrift has paved the way. De- 
scending prices make ascending the 
Alps easier and easier. Railroad fares are 
reduced as much as 55% to visitors re- 
maining 7 days. Hotels and pensions 
have followed suit. Now is the time to 
come to the Playground of the World. 
Switzerland has earned her popularity. 


... a Reality on This Year’s Income! 


Her welcome is warm, her prices invari- 
ably fair, her cleanliness proverbial and 
her scenery sublime beyond description. 
Here await you history, health, culture 
and adventure. Why accept a substitute 
when there is only ONE Switzerland! 
Plan now—see your travel agent or write 
us for full information. Ask for AA. 


One of the privileges of membership 


Book Sales 


Service 


saves you TIME—because you 
order all books through a central 
SOULEE.. 

saves you TROUBLE — because 
you deal with one organization, 
instead of individual publish- 
ers... 

saves you EXPENSE — because 
you receive a 10% DISCOUNT ON 
ALL BOOKS. 


Order the books you want 
THROUGH 


The American Federation 
of Arts, 


3arr Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send your remittance—less 
10% —when you order. 
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The Editors of HOUND & HORN 


announce for the Spring issue 
a special number in homage to 


HENRY JAMES 


For Henry JAMES by Gertrude Stein 
JAMES AS A NEUROTIC by Edmund Wilson 
JAMES AS THE TYPICAL AMERICAN 
by Marianne Moore 
THe DRAMA IN THE GOLDEN BOWL 
by Francis Fergusson 
James AND MoNeEy by Newton Arvin 
THe CritTicaL Preraces by R. P. Blackmur 
JAMES AS A TRAVELER by Lawrence Leighton 
THe AMERICAN SCENE by John Wheelwright 
JAMES IN THE WORLD by Edna Kenton 
THE YOUNGER AND THE OLDER JAMES 
by. Peter Quennell 
Tue Morar PATTERN by Stephen Spender 
A SENTIMENTAL CONTRIBUTION 
by Glenway Wescott 
And the unpublished manuscript for the 
seenario of 


THE AMBASSADORS 


There will also be unedited letters and photo- 
graphs included in subscription at regular 
rates. Sold singly, $1.00 


HOUND & HORN, INC. 


545 Fifth Ave., New York City 


GENTLEMEN: 

Please enter my subscription to your peri- 
odical. I enclose $2.00 ($2.50 abroad) 
for one year. I enclose $3.50 ($4.50 


abroad) for two years. 


Traveling Exhibitions 
(Continued from page 224) 


Evansville, Ind. (Society of Fine Arts and His- 
tory). New York Public School Exhibit, 
April 15-30. 

Iowa City, Iowa (University of Iowa). 1933 
National Scholastic Exhibition of High 
School Art, April 7-21. 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 
Survey of Painting—reproductions, April. 
Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 
1933 National Scholastic Exhibition of High 

School Art, April. 

Manchester, N. H. (Currier Gallery of Art). 
Plant Forms in Ornament, April. 

Omaha, Nebr. (Joslyn Memorial). Handi- 
crafts of The Southern Highlands, March 
25-April 15. 

Omaha, Nebr. (Joslyn Memorial). Conserva- 
tive vs. Modern Art in Painting, April 7-30. 

Orono, Maine (University of Maine). Six 
Paintings of Interiors — reproductions, 
March 24-April 7. 

Orono, Maine (University of Maine). Six 
Landscapes—reproductions, March 24-April 


Wi 

Orono, Maine (University of Maine). Six 
Portraits—reproductions, March 25-April 7. 

Philadelphia, Pa. (University of Pennsyl- 
vania). English Architectural Lithographs, 
April 23-May 7. 

St. Louis, Mo. (National Folk Festival, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium). Handicrafts of The 
Southern Highlands, April 26-May 4. 

Springfield, Mo. (State Teachers’ College). 
Water Colors in the Modern Manner, March 
26-April 12. 


Foreign Travel and Study 
10 Pageant of Ayrshire, the story of Scot- 


land’s struggle for independence in which 
2,000 performers will participate, will be held 
from June sixteenth to twenty-fourth at Dam 
Park-Ayr, Scotland. 

A Shakespeare Festival will be held at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon from April sixteenth to Sep- 
tember fifteenth. A repertoire of twelve Shake- 
spearean plays will be given by the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Festival Company. 

The Shropshire Historical Pageant and Ter- 
centary celebrations of Milton’s Masque of 
“Comus” will be given at Ludlow Castle, Eng- 
land, from July second to seventh. John Drink- 
water has written the pageant. 

The Drama League of America announces 
the seventh annual English Study Tour, with 
Blanche Yurka and C. Reid Gould, from June 


“We sell unusual things”’ 


e sell immortals 


Our summer “Fine Arts Tour” under 
the direction of Prof. Frank Zozzora 
gives you the world’s greatest art, in 
its own matchless settings ... the art 
centers of Europe, hill towns of 
Italy, old walled towns of Germany. 
A grand vacation, plus invaluable 


56 days, only $805... 


no foreign exchange to consider. 


instruction. 


Approved by the Travel Bureau of 
The American Federation of Arts. 
Write now for booklet “R” of Uni- 


versity Tours. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC: 


COOK’ 


587 Fifth Avenue 
New York and branches 


twenty-nine to August twenty-seventh. The 
six weeks continuous course includes attendance 
at the Central School of Speech and Drama, 
London, Malvern Festival, Shakespeare Fes- 
tival and Oxford. 

Switzerland offers summer courses in Mod- 
ern French at the Universities of Geneva, Lau- 
sanne and Neuchatel. 

The annual William Tell performance in 
William Tell’s birthplace, Altdorf, on Lake 
Lucerne, will be held from July 15 to Septem- 
ber 9. The performances, in which 200 native 
actors participate, have become historic. 

The Interlaken open-air performances of 
Schiller’s drama “William Tell” will be given 
each Sunday beginning June 24 and ending 
September 9. 

There will be an International Music Con- 
test in Geneva during the week of August 12. 

A Fine Arts Tour of Europe will be con- 
ducted this summer by Thomas Cook & Son, 
and will be under the direction of Prof. Frank 
Zozzora, A.B., well known in the field of art 
education. After three years of study at the 
College of Fine Arts of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and three years at the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, he served on the teach- 
ing staff of Carnegie, the University of Idaho, 


and the University of Wisconsin. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART DIRECTORY OF 


SC AOCGES 


A Monthly List of Selected Schools 


BOOTHBAY STUDIOS || ¢ A RNEGIE 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Boothbay Harbor. Coast of Maine. SUMMER SESSION 
e JUNE 922 ..-AUGUST 3 


LANDSCAPE AND MARINE PAINT- e 
BASIC AND ADVANCED CLASSES IN 
ING. NORMAL ART. COMMERCIAL DESIGN, LANDSCAPE PAINTING, PIC- 
ART. POTTERY. PENCIL. DESIGN. TORIAL STRUCTURE, DRAWING AND 
MODELING. THESE AFFORD THE 
CRAFTS. ARTIST AND TEACHER A WELL-BAL- 
ANCED COORDINATED PROGRAM, 
2 EMPHASIZING THE CREATIVE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL. ALL 
AN EXCELLENT FACULTY WORK CARRIES DEGREE CREDIT. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
SUPERB SKETCHING AND % 
VACATION COUNTRY FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS BOX O 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10 SCHENLEY PARK PITTSBURGH 


CATALOG DESCRIBING FACULTY 


COURSES - CREDITS PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
47th Year 

Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Advertising 

Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Teacher 

Training, Architecture. Catalogue on request. 


| 215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 


Address FRANK L. ALLEN, Director 
230 West 59th St., N. Y. City 


WOODSTOCK 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY || SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Instructors: 
Konrad Cramer Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Henry Lee McFee Henry Mattson 
OF THE FINE ARTS Charles Rosen Judson Smith 


For catalog write 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, N. Y. 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


OxpEst fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; un- 
excelled equipment for the complete professional train- 
ing of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Preliminary 
classes for beginners. Departments of Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated 
course with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. 
degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School —- Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs (Summer) School—May 14-Sept. 29. 
Resident students only. Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 
Address Chester Springs, Pa., after May 14. 

Write now for summer school booklet 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
Art Courses Elma Pratt, Director Music Courses 
AUSTRIA—CZECHOSLOVAKIA—HUNGARY 
POLAND—ROUMANIA—TUNIS 
Creative work with outstanding instructors. Intimate 
contacts with peasant art, music, dance, whereby 
artists gain new color sense, rpythm, techniques, en- 

rich power of individual expression. 
For colorful prospectus, write Exec. Sec’y, or call 


at Studio 
_MRS. H. B. MacMILLAN 127 E. 55th St., N.Y. C. 
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A Directory of Painters and Sculptors, with 
biographical information on more than 5,250 
living American artists . . . a fifteen-page 
summary, “‘The Year in Art,’’ recording sig- 
nificant events of the past year ...a section 
devoted to museums, art associations, na- 
tional art organizations, with up-to-date and 
comprehensive information on 1,052 organi- 
zations ...a list of art schools, and universi- 
ties and colleges with art departments, giving 
curricula, tuition and enrollment... 

And this review covers only a few of the 
major features found in the 848 pages of the 
new American Art Annual. 

The Art Annual is a reference work of in- 
creasing value to artists, libraries, museums— 
to everyone interested in art. The Annual 
contains information available in no other 
single publication—and it is complete! 

Have you sent your order for the new 
Volume 30? If you have not, mail it today, to 
The American Federation of Arts, 803 Barr 
Building, Washington. 

The price is $10 a copy. Libraries, and mem- 
bers and chapters of the Federation, are 
allowed a 25% discount. 


Most of us when we look at life look at it 
through the veil of the generally accepted. 
The artist is one who tears this veil apart and 
sees life with a far more vivid reaction than 
the average person. He sees through the 
objective material to its spiritual significance 

no one with the slightest apprehen- 
sion of spiritual significance will call art a 
luxury any more than he will call religion, 

beauty or the humanities luxuries. 


FORBES WATSON 


